IVE me clean hands, clean 
words and clean thoughts; 
help me to stand for the hard 


right against the easy wrong; 


save me from habits that harms 
teach me to work as hard and play 
as fair in Thy sight alone as if 
the whole world saw; forgive me 


when I am unkind, and help me 


to forgive those who are unkind to 


me; keep me ready to help others 


al some cost to myself; send me 


chances to doa little good every 


day, and so grow more like Christ. 


—Wintiam De Were Hype 
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Downtown Office, 125 Tremont St. Phone Beach 8558 or 8559 | Correspondence solicited SERVICE RIGHT 


New and Revised Edition | 
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ackey’s Symbolism 
of State Street of Freemasonry | VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 
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This is the most valuable) one-volume gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 
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SUGANO? Practical 
Sa Furrier 
VABANY sae merly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Overland Cigars 


Furs Relined, Repaired 


TOURISTS (10 in box) per box .... $1.25 and Re-dyed 
Per 100 
DELICIOSOS, 20th s..csceeee $9.00 Seal and Persian Made Over 
CONCHAS FINOS, : 10,00 to Latest Fashions 
EPICURES, 20th . 11.00 
PERFECTOS, 20th .. 11.50 Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
JOCKEY CLUB, 40th .. 12.00 and Relined 
EXPRESS, 20th... 12.00 
INVINCIBLES, 40th 13.00 Raw Furs Bought 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Tremont and Beacon Sts. BOSTON 
Coolidge Corner BROOKLINE 


fur sarments Made to order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


K. F. Caldwell, Ine. 


Warehouseman 
Established 1885 


AUTO VANS Tel. Hay. 3907, 3908 


Expert packers of china, furniture, ete. 


Local and long-distance movers 


Weekly trips to and from New York and 
Philadelphia 


Caterers 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Goods insured while in transit 


etemars Masonic Dinners 


and Spreads 
115 PORTLAND STREET - BOSTON 


Over Forty Years of Service 
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PaINnE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Lamps 
of lasting quality. Interior Decorators 


ARLINGTON, near BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


THE INVESTOR IN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER BONDS 


OF LARGE, WELL MANAGED AND TIME TESTED 
COMPANIES OBTAINS 


LIBERAL YIELD WITH SAFETY 
PRICE STABILITY GOOD MARKETABILITY 


H. M. BYLLESBY & COMPANY 


14 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK NEW HAVEN PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
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First among the things that ex- 
plain the preference of two genera- 
tions of skilled machinists for Star- 


= rett Tools is the fact that there are 
the no “seconds.” A man can rely on 
the unvarying accuracy of a Star- 
Season’s rett Precision Tool as he can on 
the word of his best friend. 
Smartest 
Catalog No. 22 “E. L.” sent free 
Styles on request 


_ _STETSON HATS The L. S. Starrett Co. 
in the new light and sand shades 


$7 to $10 The World's Greatest Toolmakers 
P. and S. HATS 


Manufacturers of Hack Saws Unexcelled 
All shades, including the new light colors E 


$4 — $5 — $6 ATHOL, MASS. 
MANHATTAN SHIRTS SPRING NECKWEAR es th 
GLOVES — HOSIERY GE 


Phelan & Steptoe 
38 & 42 BOYLSTON ST. 
Near Hotel Touraine Open Evenings 
Established 1901 


Use Starrett Tools 
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doesnt happen, itsa 
matter of development 


is the result of more than thirty, 
years earnest effort to excel all 
accepted Standards of ‘coffee ex. 
cellence, and to-day there's 


“NONE BETTER AT; ANY PRICE” 
White House Tea is in the sam 
class with White House Caine, 


‘All| varieties in 1-4 and) 1-2 Ib. sealed rt “DWINELE 
All packed) under the White ariel Boar t/GHT COMPANY 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON — CHICAGO 


REGISTERED tH viemerat Grice 


Masonic Accident Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(Incorporated Under Massachusetts Laws for Masons and by Masons only.) 
(Re-incorporated September 2, 1921, Capital $100 000) ; * 


OUR NEW 


NON-CANCELLABLE and INCONTESTABLE POLICIES 


Eclipse Anything Ever Offered in the Nature of 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT PROTECTION 


Every F. & A. Mason owes it to himself to get particulars 


For Information or Agercy Terms Write to The Home Office or to 


CHARLES E. MATHAURS, District Manager 
619 TREMONT BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
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Red-Blooded 


Freemasons 
—and their Friends 


will be interested to know that at High 
Twelve Camps in the heart of the fish and 
game country of Maine and yet accessible 
by splendid: train’ service, isa real big 
honest-to-goodness MAN whose princi- 


pal object is to make his guests comfort- 
able and happy in the hunting season and 
out. 


If you seek a secluded spot with solid 
comfort, good food and a chance at the 
big outdoor game this fall write at once to 


ED. NODINE, Rowe Pond 


Bingham, Maine 
You’ll be glad you did! 
(2 ne eae ee 
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Lagerstrom & Carlson 
Painters and Decorators 


Houses cared for during owners’ absence. 
Highest class decorative work—painting, 
papering, draperies at reasonable prices 
by experienced men, 
Your inquiries solicited. 

127 Haverhill Street 
Boston Mass. 


Office Phone, Richmond 88. 
Res. Phone, Mystic 5019-M 


New Dress Suits 


To Let 


Special prices on slightly 
used Dress Suits; 


READ & WHITE 
Tailors 


111 Summer St., Boston 


LEO ROBINSON, President 


Blurmont 


CAFETERIA 
RESTAURANT 


SIX-FIFTEEN WASHINGTON ST 
BOSTON 


Luncheon 50¢ and Te 
Dinner 75e and § 
“Bost in Boston” 
A la carte all day 
We feature After Theatre Suppers 
Open until midnight 


Members of the Masonic Fraternity will 
find a hearty welcome here, 


GINITA 
CIGARS 


For over twenty years GINITA CIGARS 
have faithfully upheld Havana tradi- 
tion of fragrance, mildness and high 
quality. 


In fact, thousands of particular men 
smoke 


GINITA CIGARS 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 


44 BROMFIELD ST. 36 KILBY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHERE TO PROCURE 
INCOME PROTECTION 


If you are eligible, you can best arrange for the sending of 
Income Checks while you are disabled, by joining the Massachu- 
setts Protective Association, Inc.— 


BECAUSE—It is an old, strong and tried company, which has been doing 
business for twenty-seven years. 


BECAUSE—It pays claims promptly and in a square spirit. 


BECAUSE—Doing business only with the best class in each community, 
it can grant protection at premiums substantially lower than those 
charged for protection of equal merit by the companies doing business 
with the general population. 


BECAUSE-—Its insurance is guaranteed, its policies not being subject to 
cancellation. 


BECAUSE—It insures Masons only. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Worcester - Massachusetts 


H. L. IMHOF 
General Agent 


Phone Beach 845 652 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
$$ —S—S—eeee——————eeeeaeee 


ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Our Tax Consulting Department will gladly cooperate with you on 
individual, partnership or corporation returns 


AUDITING 


BOSTON 17 
673 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEW YORK 
2 RECTOR STREET 
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de Courcy 
Tailor of English Cloths 


Moderate Prices 


=) 


9 HAMILTON PLACE 
BOSTON 
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Craftsman Comment 


THE With the month of Septem- 
MASONIC _ ber in each year, lodge, chap- 
YRAR ter, commandery and council, 


together with the different 
Scottish Rite bodies, begin the season of 
active Masonic work. 


Under the normal conditions prevailing 
in this latitude, it is wise to relax during 
the summer. It enables officers and members 
alike to get perspective; to visualize better 
the needs of the institution than is possible 
while engaged in the somewhat strenuous 
activities incident to degree work and the 
routine of the bodies. : 

And so we come to September, 1922. 

Problems of construction and reconstruc- 
tion face incoming officers as well as the re- 
cently elected. A past with much to merit 
it lies behind. But ¢here is work ahead 
worthy of the best intelligence of every Ma- 
son, for we cannot live in the past and 
Freemasonry’s part in the present status of 
the social and even the economic life of 
the world is too great to be worthy of any- 
thing short of the best. 

Let us hope that with the opening of the 
Masonic year of 1922-1923 our entire mem- 
prepared to go forward with 
renewed vigor and greater inspiration to the 
tasks that lie before them, always remem- 
bering that the world is watching Free- 
masonry’s course as never before, and that 
its stabilizing influence is one of the great- 
est factors in the period of reconstruction 
through which the world is travailing. 

With faith in the future and his cause, 
and confidence in the triumph of light in 


bership 


€ 


the seeming darkness of disillusionment that 
may appear to prevail, the conscientious 
Freemason can feel sure that with earnest- 
ness of effort and a strict adherence to the 
Ancient Landmarks he will be helping to es- 
tablish God’s Kingdom on earth and leaving 
for posterity a record not graven in bronze 
or granite, perhaps, but impressed in deep- 
er mould on the hearts and minds of men to 
the glory of the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, and the credit of the greatest frater- 
nity on earth. 


MASONIC The great increase in the 
SOCIAL number and yariety of organ- 
STATUS izations having a Masonic 

background, and imaking the 
requirement of Masonic affiliation or rela- 
tionship a prerequisite to membership 
prompts the thoughts that perhaps the in- 
stitution itself should devote a portion of 
its time and program to the social side of 
Masonic life. 

There apparently exists in the minds of 
many men a natural desire to get together 
and fraternize more frequently and under 
different auspices than the monthly lodge 
meeting allows. Masonic clubs, et al, are 
springing into existence at a lively rate. 

Most men are by nature gregarious, and 
if it satisfies this natural desire and improves 
the quality of their friendships to associate 
together in social life, why should not facil- 
ities be provided for this purpose. We do 
not know the minds of “leading Masons”’ on 
this subject, but many of them apparently 
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recognize the condition, and support it by 
their own membership and dues in or- 
ganizations which are more or less 
side issues of Freemasonry, and while 
Freemasonry is, indeed, a serious society of 
men, possibly a little more attention to the 
lighter side or social life may bring mem- 
bers and their families closer together and 
contribute to the sum of their happine 
We invite the opinions of our readers on thi 
subject. 


——— 


THE NEXT With the annual meeting 


GRAND of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
MASTER sachusetts not far away 


comes the question of the 
election of a new grand master. And this 
is indeed a serious undertaking. 

Most Worshipful Brother Prince, who has 
so capably conducted this high office during 
the administration now drawing to a close, 
is leaving behind him a record of achieve- 
ment in the essentials of true Masonic lead- 
ership it will be difficult to equal. Inspired, 
as we believe he has always been, not by 


motives of personal gratification, but by the 
earnest desire to serve his fellow men, he 
has won the hearts of all by his unselfish 
zeal and kindly consideration for their wel- 
fare and the advancement of Freemasonry 
along sound lines in every right direction. 

His successor, whomsoever he may be, and 
we would not presume to discuss any par- 
ticular individual's merits for this high office, 
believing the Grand Lodge itself to be en- 
tirely competent to make wise selection, will 
have the inspiration of a splendid character 
to guide him, and we trust the unqualified 
support of the more than 100,000 members 
of the fraternity in the jurisdiction of Mas- 
sachusetts, 


THE JOYS Truly the editor's lot is 
OF EDITING an interesting one. If he 
praises too highly, some one 
is offended. If he damns, some enthusiast 
accuses him of prejudice. If he favors one 
cause, his judgment is warped. If he does 
not favor some individual’s preferment, he’s 
blind to their virtues and so on ad infinitum. 
In spite of all this, writing of and review- 
ing other men work is an interesting occu- 
pation—full of joys and interest, of hap- 
piness and concern. 

Rarely do people agree on every subject 
and it’s not to be expected they should; in- 
deed it would be a dull world if we all 
thought alike, and so for this reason we re- 
ceive, and doubtless merit, some criticism. 
Without attempting to defend our own cause 
or offer any plea for special favor, we can 
only that we are at all times striving 
to present the truth to the best of our abil- 
ity, without fear and without prejudice. 

Having no axe to gri 


nd and no motive 
other than to serve the greatest number of 
Freemasons in the best way possible, we 
shall continue to write as conscience or the 
personal view of an occasion dictates, to 
present seriously or lightly, according to 
their merit, the unbiased opinion of an ob- 
Sse 


int spectator, by this means translating 
into words, if possible, some glimmer of truth 
or wisdom. 

Constructive criticism is always welcome 
and often this advice serves to guide our 
course. But the individual who sends in un- 
signed articles of criticism cannot expect to 
receive consideration. Anything which ex- 
presses an honest opinion is worthy of a 
signature unless the writer is ashamed to 
make known his identity and he must not be 
offended if his opinions reach the waste bas- 
ket—as they promptly do, 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE KNIGHTS 
TEMPLAR 


History finds it difficult to explain the 
part played by Phillip IV, called “LeBel” 
or “the Fair,” king of France, in one of the 
most momentous periods in the building of 
the French nation. His contemporary, 
Bernard Saisset, spoke of him as neither 
man nor beast, but a statue, “the handsom- 
est man in the world, but unable to do any- 
thing but stare fixedly at people without 
saying a word.” Philip’s minister, Guil- 
laume de Nogarct, drew a flattering picture 
of his master, but we have not a word as 
to the character of Philip’s will or initiative. 
And yet, during the reign of Philip IV, 
France made her greatest stride towards a 
nation of the Gallie peoples. 

There is little doubt that the reason for 
Phillip’s perfidious persecution of the ‘Tem- 
plars lay in the king’s need for money. He 
had already persecuted the Jews and_ the 
Lombard bankers and his repeated acts of 
debasing the coinage had caused uprisings 


among his subjects. At this time, the 
Templars over-shadowed in wealth any king 
or potentate then living. They had be- 


come the money-lenders and financiers of 
the ag For this there was a good reason. 
Before the middle of the 13th century Mat- 
thew Paris reckons their manors at 9,000 
and Alberic of Trois-Fontaines at 7,050, 
whereas the rival order of St. John had 
barely half the latter number. Armed 
knights were continuously traveling from 
one commandery to another and money 
could not be transferred with more safety 
from one point to another than under the 
protection of the Knights of the ‘Temple. 
And so the ‘Temple in Paris had become the 
money center of the world; Henry IIL of 
England borrowed from the order the pur- 
chase price of Oleron in 1235; Philip IV 
borrowed the dowry of his daughter, Isa- 
bella on her marriage with Edward I, and 
Louis IX raised his ransom with a loan 
from the wealthy knights. 

In 1287 Philip IV made his first attempt 
to curtail the power and wealth of the 
order, and repeated attempts were made to 
limit the strength of the Knights Templar. 


ec. 


Soon, however, the king’s necessities com- 
pelled him to change his policy, and, in 1293, 
the privileges of the order were confirmed 
and extended and in 1297 Philip borrowed 
5,200 livres tournoises from the knights. 
On Aug. 10, 1303, the king signed with 
Hughes de Peraud, head of the French Tem- 
plars, a treaty of alliance against Pope 
Boniface VIII. From 1296 to 1303, the 
pope and king were engaged in a struggle 
which ended in the death of Boniface on 
Oct. 11, 1303. His successor, Benedict 
XI, confirmed the privileges of the order 
and, in 1304, Philip appointed Hughes de 
Peraud as receiver of the taxes in France. 
Two years after the king fled to the temple 
for protection from a Paris mob and as late 
as 1307 was present at the reception of a 
knight into the order. 

Benedict died in July, 1304, due, it is 
said, to poison administered by the agent 
of Philip, de Nogaret. Philip's 
brought about the election of the 
willed Clement V, a pliable tool in the 
hands of the French king. In 1309 the 
pope installed himself at Avignon, making 
evident to the world the relationship be- 
tween the French king and pope. 

As early as 1305 it is supposed that 
Philip planned his treacherous attack on 
the order. The downfall of the Templars 
would bring to his coffers unknown wealth 
and, at the same time, relieve him of the 
unwelcome tutelage of the powerful order. 
Philip needed only an excuse and this ex- 
cuse was found in the denunciation of the 
order for heresy and unspeakable immorali- 
tics made by one Esquiu de Floyran of 
Beziers. For half a century there had been 
stories of the strange rites of the Templars, 
due to the superstition of the people and 
the extreme precautions taken by the order 
to keep their proceedings secret. Chapters 
met at daybreak and a Templar was not 
even permitted to speak who had not passed 
at a meeting to a brother knight of what 
had been present at the chapter. However. 
although Clement V undoubtedly owed his 
election to Philip, he did not readily be- 
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lieve the stories of the Templars, and it 
was not until 1307 that he permitted him- 
self to be persuaded by Philip to excom- 
municate the knights of the Temple. 

Without waiting for the pope, however, 
Philip had the knights denounced to the 
Inquisition in France, the head of which, 
William of Paris, was the king’s confes- 
sor. On Sept. 14, 1307, Philip sent to his 
officers throughout the kingdom directing 
them to make preparations for the arrest 
of the members of the order on the follow- 
ing 13th of October. Moreover, Philip 
took it upon himself to write to the neigh- 
boring monarchs to follow his lead in the 
matter and a bull of Clement on Noy, 22 
overcame any hesitancy the kings might 
have had in the matter. : 

Jacques de Molay, the grand master of 
the order, was arrested with sixty other 
knights in Paris and haled before the uni- 
yr of Paris to hear a recital of their 
crimes. They were first tortured and then 
under fear of further torture were ordered 
to confess. — Naturally, many of them in- 
cluding the grand master, confessed to save 
themselves from the horrible tortures of the 
day. Strange as it may seem to us, the 
ghts were not permitted to speak in 
their own defence; they were given the 
choice of death or confession. The grand 
master certainly did not evidence the cour- 
age one would suppose for the holder of 
his office for he confessed to all the crimes 
charged under the mere fear of torture. 
However, his last act was that of a real 
man. In 1314 he was led, together with 
the preceptor of Normandy, onto a scaffold 
in front of Notre Dame (Paris) there to 
make confession to the multitude and re- 
ceive the sentence of life imprisonment. In- 
stead, both seized the opportunity to with- 
draw their confessions and protested that 
the order was innocent of the crimes alleged 
to have been committed, Without waiting 
to hear from the pope. Philip had them 
burned alive and tradition says that de 
Molay prophesied the death of ‘the king at 
the end of a year, 


Protestants and Freemasons are too apt 
to lay the guilt for the destruction of. the 
order, guilty or innocent as it may be, upon 
the pope. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The guilt must be placed upon 
the record of Philip IV. king of France, of 
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whom the pope was only the weak-minded 
tool. It was the king who seized most of 
the wealth of the order although a bull of 
the pope gave it to the order of St. John. 

To this day if the traveler journeys up 
or down the Rhine valley he will find build- 
ings in sundry German towns known as the 
“Templehof,” the chapter houses of the 
the hillside above Ober Lahnstein, where the 
ancient knights of the Temple. | High upon 
river Lahn flows into the Rhine some four 
or five miles above Coblenz, is perched the 
castle of Lahneck which tradition says is 
the last home of the Knights Templar to 
hold out against the destruction aroused by 
Philip IV. Lahneck was the inspiration 
for Goethe’s “Geistes-Gruss,” and Wilhelm 
Ruland tells the story of the last fight of 
the Knights Templar in his “Legends of 
the Rhine.” 

Everywhere the knights of the Temple 
had given up the fight against such power- 
ful odds and conforming with the bull of 
the pope had, either entered one of the 
other regular orders of clergy or else had 
entered other lines of livelihood—all except 
the knights who held the castle of Lahneck. 
They alone refused to disperse and hand 
over their property to cither church or 
state. Thereupon Peter yon Aspelt, arch- 
bishop of Mayence, elector of the empire, 
and the powerful prince who held the valley 
of the Rhine as far as Coblenz beneath his 
thumb, gathered together his mercenaries 
and his feudal lords and their followers and 
marched to undertake the capture of castle 
Lahneck. 

There were only cleven knights with their 
commander, an old white-haired man who 
had spent his life in battle with the Sara- 
cens in Palestine. © These twelye had with 
them their servants and retainers, perhaps 
one hundred in all, and to capture these 
the lord of Mayence had gathered an army 
of thousands. —§ Upon being commanded to 
yield the knights responded that they pre- 
ferred death rather than surrender and 
acknowledge any guilt that might be al- 


leged against the order. — Accordingly, the 
fight with such fearful odds began. Day 


after day the siege continued and day after 
day the ranks of the besieged grew less. 
This went on until one day only the white- 
haired knight commander was left to guard 
the breach made in the walls. With ad- 
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miration for such courage, the troops of 
the elector offered life and security to the 
knight in return for surrender but calling 
down the curse of heaven on wordly church- 
men and their greed for wealth, he rushed 
upon his foes and fell beneath the swords 
of the many. Over his body the elector’s 
troops entered the castle. 

Lahneck remained in the possession of 
the electorate of Mayence for years 
when it succumbed to the troops of Louis 
XIII. In 1860 the castle was restored 
and is now (at least it was in 1919) the 
property of one, Admiral Mischke. The 
writer had the privilege of visiting Lahneck 
with the New York Club of the Third Army 


Masonic Club in the spring of 1919, but 
we didn’t find the admiral at home. = Pus- 
sibly, like so many of his other countrymen, 


he had fled to Switzerland to escape t!e 


punishment he probably thought a vindic- 


tive enemy would inflict upon him. How 
ever, his seneschal or butler or superinte :- 
dent or whatever you want to call hin, 
showed us the chapter room of the knights, 
their altar, and the place where he said the 
breach was made. Most of us didn’t believe 
him as to the location of the breach, but no 
one said so. No one wanted to spoil the 
romance of the tale of the last fight of the 
Knights Templar. 
CARL A. FOSS 


SSS 


THE ATTAINMENT OF PERFECTION 


One of the first things learned by the 
newly-admitted brother is that he — shall 
learn to control his desires, that he may im- 
prove in our art. There is a suggestion of 
a two-fold function in the work in which he 
is about to engage—to attain noble conduct 
and a perfected character. In common 
parlance, sin is understood to be the wilful 


expression of one’s powers against those 
things enjoined by good judgment, wisdom, 
and righteousness. Masonry requires that 
members. To 


such acts be avoided by its 
practice morality is of extreme importance. 
Frequently many things meant for human 
happiness and the enrichment of life in gen- 
eral have been frowned upon as evils, and 
rules for virtuous conduct have been from 
time to time laid down by society through 
the enactment of prohibitive statutes. 

A more moderate analysis of some of these 
things affecting the moral life has brought 
us to realization of the fact that it was not 
the principle itself that was demoralizing, 
but a licentious indulgence resulting in the 


general abuse of such principle. ‘This modi- 
fied idea has been adopted by Freemasonry. 
Our habits must be governed. not by un- 
limited license, but by moderation and the 
exercise of self-control. The doctrine of 
the balance, with its teaching about the 
equilibrium, proves to us that there is a 


common medium between two extreme atti- 
tudes; and what that medium permits as 
being just and proper it is wisdom to follow. 
The practices of the ascetic and those of the 
sensualist are both extremes; each possess- 
ing elements detrimental to the fullest ex- 
pression of human happiness. ‘Temperance, 
that cardinal virtue of Masonry, provides 
the middle ground between rigid self-denial 
and excess; and_ this equilibrium keeps us 
sanely balanced between the two extremes. 

Goethe’s saying that man contains within 

himself the germ of every conceivable evil,” 
is a truism, and the oft-quoted remark of 
John Wesley,” made when he saw a young 
man hung on Tyburn, is a splendid comple- 
ment to Goethe’s quotation, inasmuch as it 
singles out a man of remarkable culture and 
grace as being aware of the need for the 
subjugation of the passions in order to live 
a life that was worthy of emulation. And 
the subjugation of the lower in man in the 
interests of the higher is the fundamental 
ground on which the upbuilding of character 
becomes possible. That Life itself is a prob- 
lem demanding a solution is perhaps the 
greatest reason for such an organization as 
Treemasonry today. 

Our fraternity possesses the most unique 
method for presenting this problem to the 
initiate, for it takes him and places him in 
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a “world within a world.” In this “world 
within a world,” the great tragedy of human 
life is enacted as from the cradle to the 
grave. “Naked we came into the world, and 
naked we go out of it,” is emphasized here 
as nowhere else. 

That great biologist, Charles Darwin, 
closes his famous book, “The Descent of 
Man,” with this notable paragraph: “We 
must, however, acknowledge, as it seems to 
me, that man with all his noble qualities, 
with sympathy not only to other men but 
to the humblest living creatures, with his 
God-like intellect which has penetrated into 
the movements and constitution of the solar 
system—with all these exalted powers—man 
still bears in his bodily frame the indelible 
stamp of his lowly origin.” 

If we may place alongside of this a phrase 
from the writing of St. Thomas Aquinas we 
shall have what we may reasonably conclude 
to be the complementary conceptions of evil 
as they are best expressed from the religious 
and from the scientific point of view: “Man 
is determined by a combination of reason 
and appetite—that is, by a desire whose ob- 
ject is consciously apprehended by the rea- 
son as an end to be attained, and he is there- 
fore self-moved.” 


Evil, as herein discussed, is seen to be a 
matter both of heritage and of choice, and 
our common assent to these propositions—as 
Freemasons, at least—is readily given. It 
obviously does not ascribe the authorship of 
evil to God, and gives full knowledge to the 
abuse of free will as being largely respon- 
sible for the moral evil exis ting in the world. 
That this free will is recognized as a sover- 
cign attribute of man every Mason may tes- 
tify for himself, as upon the exercise of his 
own judgment was he admitted into the Fra- 
ternity. Here, then, is one entering into this 
“world within a world,” with the regality 
which Shakespeare attributes to man in the 
tribute rendered in these lines of Hamlet: 
“What a piece of work is man. How noble 
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in reason. How infinite in faculty. In form 
and moving how express and admirable. In 
action how like an angel. In apprehension 
how like a god. The beauty of the world. 
The paragon of animals.” But, alas, even 
as in the life of the Danish prince, himself 
a “paragon of animals and in apprehension 
like a god,” the great problem of evil is 
pertinently the great contender against his 
right to live and to attain the highest and 
noblest ideal within reach 

The initiatory ceremonies of Freemasonry 
bring the candidate to a realization of the 
fact that the solution of the problem of hu- 
man life depends upon a source of strength 
from without as well as from within himself; 
that his progress will be everywhere met 
by definite contending forces, and that his 
struggle toward the summit of his aspirations 
is one of continuous emerging from darkness 
into light. 

The ceremony of cireumambulation serves 
to accentuate the teaching that life is lived 
one day at a time; that the road is one of 
many dangers, and that the ultimate light 
san only be obtained through a never-ceasi 
labor after that which satisfies the great 
within. Man’s misdirected energy, like a 
great Niagara run amuck, is largely the 
source of sinfulness and misery in the world. 
That energy, properly directed, would result 
in great good to the individual, and leave 
as an imperishable memorial, a good that 
would bless his kin and kind. 

One of our healthful philosophers who has 
dealt most fruitfully with the gr 
lem of evil and the nece 


at prob- 
sity for its cradica- 
tion, has spoken to us in the sublime words: 
“What we call Evil, must ever exist while 
man exists; evil. in the widest sense we 
can give it, is precisely the dark, disordered 
material out of which man’s free will has 
to create an edifice of Order and Good. Ever 


anust Pain urge us to Labor; and only in 


free Effort can any blessedness be imagined 
for us.” 


THE GENIUS OF 


By a Royal Arch 


My object in this article will be to show, 
not only what is peculiar to Freemasonry, 
but in what respects it differs from all other 
associations of a kindred character. Many 
have grossly misjudged Freemasonry by re- 
garding it in the light of a Divine institu- 
tion. By thus investing it with a sanctity 
which never belonged to it, and to which it 
never made any claim, the members of the 
Fraternity have been held responsible for 
a purity of life and an integrity of deport- 
ment even greater than that which has been 
required of professors of religion. Though 
it has its altar, its administrators, its rites, 
and its ceremonies, yet it docs not invade 
the sanctuary of religion nor assume an or- 
ganization based upon the recognition of a 
religious creed requiring faith therein as a 
condition of membership. 

It requires no religious test save a belief 
in God and His revealed will of any who 
enter its courts. Founded in a belief of the 
existence of God, the Great Jehovah, the 
Supreme Architect and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, a firm and unwavering trust in His 
goodness and mercy, united with a belief in 
the revelation which He has made to man 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, it leaves 
intact the right of private judgment, thus 
bringing all men of all creeds upon one com- 
mon platform of faith, and uniting them to- 
gether in a pure spiritual worship. In the 
Masonic Fraternity an atheist is a monster, 
for whom there can be found no name or 
place in her records. 


We can only discuss the principles of Free- 
masonry in the light of human institution, 
subjecting those principles to the common 
and universal standard of morality. It is 
only in contrast—or rather, we should say, 
in comparison—with institutions of a similar 
character that we can judge of its peculiarity 
in respect to all these things which pertain 
to man’s happiness in the moral and social 
state. In all matters pertaining to Church 
and State regulations concerning man’s faith 
or politics, the Order stands entirely aloof 
exhibiting its genius only in whatever be: 
a relation to his moral and social life. While 
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Mason, 1855 


it embraces the idea of a universal liberty, 
a universal equality, and a universal fra- 
ternity, it at the same time wisely guards 
these greatest of earthly blessings, and by 
an ordination peculiar to the Craft prevents 
them from degenerating into an unbridled 
licentiousness on the one hand, a wild an- 
archy on the other hand, and infidel social- 
ism on the third. It takes men as they are, 
in their rude, native, depraved state—as 
rough, mis-shapen blocks from the quarry of 
nature—and by the application of those 
great rules of social and moral life upon 
which the institution is founded reduces the 
human character to a symmetry and beauty 
of form such as will make them pillars in 
the fabric of society. It claims to “improve 
the manners and to mend the heart,” not, 
however, by a Divine or superhuman agency, 
but by the inculcation of a rule of life drawn 
from the Holy Scriptures, most beautifully 
and impressively symbolized by the plumb, 
the level, and the square. Human actions 
are not left to the guidance and control of 
a naked faith, but are reduced to a science, 
at once purifying and ennobling. This is 
Freemasonry, and whoever teaches to the 
contrary does not deserve to be dignified 
with the title of an apprentice to an art 
whose characteristics are wisdom, strength, 
beauty, temperance, prudence, justice, and 
truth, 

But, it may be asked, in what respect does 
Freemasonry differ from other institutions 
of a social character ?—and this brings us to 
a consideration of the genius of the Order. 
In reply to this, we remark that the Masonic 
Institution differs from all other human in- 
stitutions both in its letter and in its spirit. 
Its peculiarity, in regard to the lette 


con- 
sists in, and is exhibited by, its ancient con- 
stitutions, As regards its landmarks, though 
thousands of centuries have passed away, 
during which empires and nations have risen, 
flourished, fallen, and passed away from the 
memory of man—or, at most, only live upon 
the page of history—it may be said in ref- 
erence to everything essential to the integrity 
of the Institution that they have not been 
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removed, but remain unchanged and un- 
changeable. 

Other institutions that have come down 
from antiquity, through the every varying 
progress of human events, have lost their 
original character, and been merged into the 
spirit of the age, assuming new forms as 
the genius of the times have dictated; but 
Freemasonry, like the granite pyramids, with 
base deeply embedded in the plain and apex 
pointing to heaven, has stood the shock of 
centuries, and towers sublimely over the 
wrecks of time. The effacing fingers of de- 
cay have not swept one line of beauty from 
its calm, benignant features; pediment and 
plinth, shaft and capital, arch and keystone, 
cornerstone and capstone, remain as entire 
as when first placed by the architect, and 
no symptoms of decay or dissolution are to 
be found in the whole temple of the Mystic 
Art. 

But what would be the temple without the 
presiding genius? What the bedy without 
the soul? As the Temple of Solomon, on 
Mount Moriah, without the Divine Shekina, 
whose glory illumined and whose presence 
inspired its priests and prophets, was drear 
and desolate, so the temple of Freemasonry, 
though standing in all its strength and 
beauty, “with cornice and frieze and lofty 
sculptures graven,” would be like the rock- 
excavated Temples of Petra, “a habitation 
for dragons, and a court for owls.” If over 
the wide arched gateway was not inscribed 
in letters of light, “Brotherly Love, Relief, 
and Truth,” if a Masonic faith, a Masonic 
hope, and a Masonic charity did not per- 
vade the minds and hearts of those who en- 
tered and dwelt in her courts, then would 
the Order exist only in name, a solemn mock- 
ery, a his: 


, and a byword, provoking only 
the contempt of the world and the reproba- 
tion of heaven. 

The love of others may fail, but a Ma- 
son’s affection is lasting as life and stronger 
than death. In the day of prosperity mul- 
titudes will flit and flutter around, like the 
light-winged insects of a summer's day, but 
no sooner does the dark, stormy hour of 
adversity come than they disappear and 
leave the unfortunate to sadness and despair. 
The fidelity of others may fail, and the most 
solemn asseverations may prove to have been 
falsehoods, designed to deceive; but truth, 
the foundation of every virtue, is the guid- 


ing star of every upright Freemason, and 
no fear of fraud or favor will for a moment 
-ause him to swerve from the unerring line. 

The faith of others may falter and their 
trust in God be shaken by the waywardness 
of the world, the uncertainty of earthly 
events, and the assaults of infidelity; but the 
firm foundations of a Mason’s faith can 
never be moved; founded upon the “rock of 
ages,” the powers of destruction shall not 
prevail against it.” 

The hopes of others in the dark and trying 
hour may yield and the heart, sickened by a 
sad delay, may turn distrustingly away from 
the object of its pursuit, but the hope 
of a T'reemason is lil an anchor to 
the soul amid the storms of life secured 
by which he outrides the tempest and glides 
peacefully into that harbor “where the 
wicked cease to trouble, and the weary are 
forever at rest.” 

The charity of others may fail, and the 
tongue of slander may blast with its sirocco 
breath the fairest fame; but a Mason’s char- 
ity faileth never. “It believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things,’ and 
when the storm of execration and hate come 
along, and with merciless violence sweep 
away the last redeeming remnant of good, 
it casts its broad mantle over the vices and 
follies of the erring, and though it justifieth 
not, in the midst of wrath it remembers 
mercy, and refers to the decisions of the last 
day. 

While the tongue of detraction would in- 
vade the sanctuary of home, and ruthless 
disturb even the ashes of the dead, t 
ging forth its victim to the gloating 
the vulgar crowd, outraging all the princi- 
ples of a common humanity, the spirit of 
Freemasonry forbids the invasion, and points 
its anathem against such cowardly acts; dic- 
tating a forbearance and charity which 
leaves the departed to his God, and shield- 
ing the innocent from the coarse and yulgar 
taunts of monsters in the form of men. 

Such is the genius of Freemasonry. Over 
all the departments of life it casts a bright 
and genial sunshine, secking with its kindly 
voice to soothe the sorrows and mitigate the 
woes of mortals. By its soft hand it wipes 
away the tear from the helpless widow, takes 
the distressed and unprotected orphan into 
its fold, and wherever misery lifts its voice 
of sadness hies on rapid wings to its relief. 
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By Dr. Thomas I. Green, 32° 


The Declaration of Independence — the 
fundamental Bill of Rights of our American 
life, guarantees three thing 

These are “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” They are written down as 
“inalienable rights” bestowed by the Creator. 
A civilization that fails to safeguard them 
is falling short, not only ot ils privilege, 
but of its obligation. Strangely enough, the 
first of these rights is the one least guarded 
and least guaranteed, wentieth Century 
civilization takes infinite care and spends 
countless treasure to safeguard property. It 
concerns itself beyond all calculation with 
the machinery by which gain is manufac- 
tured and property is conserved. With the 
frills and follies that make up the pleasur- 
able decoration of life, it is occupied beyond 
measure; but with the protection of human 
life itself, it is occupied in the least degree. 

And yet no nation has ever died of old 
age! Dec decline and eventual disin- 
tegration are the results of defective civil- 
ization. 

It is remarkable that the average com- 
munity knows so little about sickness and 
health aside from the fact that both exist. 
This ignorance is probably the result of 
hang-over from the result of medieval philos- 
ophy—that man is merely the plaything of 
preordained fate, and has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with his destiny. Out of that, at 
any rate, has come a sort of tolerated belief 
that man's particular task in this world is 
to look after things—that God somehow and 
by some means takes care of folks. 

To measure modern life with this crass 
absurdity seems an insult to intelligence, and 
yet the facts seem to bear them out. ‘The 
average community knows little and cares 
less about the way in which people are born, 
in which they live, in which they dic, unless 
it be in their immediate circle of family 
or friends. 


People do not know and people do not 
care, They have been taught to believe 
that God takes care of human life and we 
have only to take care of thing: Civiliza- 
tion has always spent the greater part of its 


substance in attempting to create wealth, 
and has believed that ignorance and suffer- 
ing were somehow a necessary part of 
Providence. 

We spend three times as much money as 
a nation, as states, and as individual com- 
munities, in fighting cattle tick, gypsy moth, 
worms and weevils, bugs and beetles, chicken- 
pip and hog-cholera as we do in protecting 
human life. : 

Aside from the mere statement of these 
facts, there is a challenge that we cannot 
very well discredit. One of the most in- 
teresting of all the reports covering our ser- 
vice in the war is that of the provo-marshal 
general lative to the selective draft. 
Never in the history of this or any other 
country has more valuable and comprehen- 
sive data been assembled upon the physical, 
mental and dynamic condition of people. It 
is the first and only record of the man-power 
of this nation. Of the first two and a half mil- 
lion men, seven hundred and thirty thousand, 
or 29.1 per cent, were rejected on physical 
grounds as unfit for entering upon military 
training. Up to the time of the Armistice, 
35%2 per cent of all our young men of mili- 
tary age had been 
unfit. 

It is not because we are in danger of hay- 
ing to prepare for another war tha! the chal- 
lenge comes to every community to protect 
and conserve the life of its people. It is he- 
cause of the higher obligation to maintain 
that type of life on the part of the people 
that will enable the nation to maintain the 
place assigned to it by a directing Provi- 
dence and measure up to the possibilities of 
its leadership in the world. 

T know of nothing more vital than the 
preaching of this kind of a gospel in the 
individual community. It means the domi- 
nance in the thought and in the activity of 
your town, of a group of people who have 
not only put themselves in possession of 
facts, but have set themselves to the crusade 
of meeting, combatting and destroying the 
forces that are producing defective civiliza- 
tion. Science has been making great strides. 
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In recent years, particularly, it has been 
tracing diseases to certain distinct causes. 
Medical Science has gone too much upon the 
theory that sickness and suffering were some- 
how a necessary and indispensable part of 
Providence and hence has devoted largely 
its time and its thought—and let it be said 
gratefully—its incalculable service—to tak- 
ing care of the sick and trying to cure them. 

So far as the multitude of us are con- 
cerned, we pay no particular attention to 
ourselves, or to anybody else, until we feel 
sick. Then we move heaven and earth to try 
and cure the sickness. : 

The great aim and ideal of the new com- 
munity thought and effort is not to cure 
sickness merely, but to prevent disease. 
Strange as it may seem, the average com- 
munity must have leaders along this line who 
will be esteemed not only radical but revo- 
lutionary, if they attempt any radical change 
in present conditions. I am attempting to 
set forth the fact that other agencies hay- 
ing so largely failed, here lies a distinct op- 
portunity for Masonic leadership and for 
Masonic accomplishment. 

Let us suppose that you live in a commun- 
ity of forty thousand people. aking as a 
basis for our calculation the Census Reports 
for 1920, there were one hundred and twenty- 
five deaths in your town last year that might 
have been prevented if the methods known 
and proven for the prevention of sickness 
had been applied. 

There were fifty babies died in your com- 
munity last year from causes that are easil 
prevented. At least forty persons died from 
consumption—a preventable disease—and as 
many as five hundred are probably suffering 
from it in one degree or another, There are 
about nine hundred people sick all the time 
in your community—many of them of com- 
municable diseases—who are sources of in- 
fection to others. Probably two hundred 
wage carners are incapacitated all the time 
through sickness or injury—a loss not only 
to themselves and to their families, but to 
the factory and economic life of your town. 
These wage-carners’ illness inyolyes an an- 
nual wage loss of not less than one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars to the 
wage- 


arners of your community, a serious 
item in the business life of your town. 

You probably do not know it, but these 
are the facts about your community. The 


cold, exact figures of the United States Cen- 
sus tell the story. 

Now the fact is that the average Ameri- 
can community is strangely indifferent to 
these facts. We are organized along other 
lines tremendously. Our average commun- 
ity spend $2.08 per capita for fire and police 
protection. It spends annually from nine 
and a half to ten dollars per capita on edu- 
cation. We spent $8.00 per capita last year 
for cigarettes, and $6.75 per capita for cos- 
metics and perfumes, and yet the country 
over, we spend only twenty-nine cents per 
capita on the health and protection of our 
people. 

Let it be your community again, The very 


best estimates indicate that less than fifty. 


cents for each person in your community 
devoted to the protection and preservation 
of human life would be ridiculous. Pos- 
sibly $1.00 per capita would be a minimum 
imate for safety. 

Is your community spending forty thou- 
sand dollars a year on the health and phys- 
ical well-being of its people? 


Is it spendnig half of that? 


Are you, as an up-to-date progressive 
American community, devoting five thous nd 
dollars a year to the specific work of seeing 
to it that your people are guaranteed life 
which must be the basis of Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness? 

That is twelve and a half cents per capita 
a year—the price of one moderately good 
cigar ! 

lt may not occur to you, but in the last 
analysis here is a vital test—not only of 
your community, but of the real interest that 
you have in that community. The prosperity 
of your community is not indicated merely 
by the smoke of your factory chimneys, or 
by the habits of industry or indolence on the 


part of your people. 

The intelligence of your community is 
gauged— not by its pretension, nor indeed 
by the kind of an education you provide for 
your children—but by the extent of your 
civie and social organizations, the care that 
you give your poor, your unfortunate. 


The civic pride of your people is reflected 
-—not alone by the magnificence of your pub- 
lic buildings, or the splendor of your private 
homes—but it is to be judged by your sewer- 
age and drainage system, your garbage dis- 
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posal, your water supply, your flies and your 
mosquitoes. 

The real soul of your community is evi- 
denced by the care that you take of this 
thing of life itself, and the final test is the 
health of your community, the number who 
die of diseases that might be prevented. 
Health is just as tangible a thing as com- 
fort or security, or the satisfaction that comes 
from proper housing or proper food. Civic 
health is just as real an asset as Civil Gov- 
ernment, or public education, or fire protec- 
tion. It is practically a question of educa- 
tion and the simple enforcement of law. 

Science traces disease to certain definite 
causes. These cau are resident in con- 
ditions that we ourselves have created. The 
houses we let people live in, the food they 
eat. the water they drink, the flies they 
tolerate, the habits in which they indulge, 
the natural laws that they break—here are 
the causes of the scourges that carry off with 
steady savagery one million and a quarter 
of our people every year. 

It is more than the making of health laws 
that is required. We have laws in abund- 


ance—possibly far too many of them, for 
the best interest of our life. 

The great difficulty is that we do not keep 
the laws that we make. The peculiar ab- 
surdity is that we do not only seek methods 
of evading them, but we actually boust of 
the shrewdness with which we vielate them, 
as if it was a commendable thing. ‘Tien we 
wonder why it is that lower down perhaps 
in the social score—that down in the sub- 
merged depths, crime holds high carnival 
and the country is swept with a deluge of 
iniquity. 

What we need to learn is that public wel- 
fare rests upon the agreement of enlight- 
ened and willing minds. 

What we need is a campaign of leader- 
ship that will undertake a crusade in behalf 
of a better and more enlightened public con- 
science. 

What the world needs is light. There can 
be no higher mission than that. 

“Lux in Tenebris’—To bring Light into 
the Darkness. 

Can there be a greater mission among men? 

—DeMolay Bulletin. 
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ANCIENT MINES OF KING SOLOMON 


Made Great Producers of Gold in Recent Years Despite Their Abandonment by the 


Early Workers Whose Implem 


By Joun I 


In 189+, in company with Cecil Rhodes 
and Dr. Jameson, I journel northward from 
the Transvaal in South Africa into the Scrip- 
tural Land of Ophir, and there I beheld the 
gold mines of King Solomon. 

“No possible question exists that it was 
in what is now called Southern Rhodesia that 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba got 
their great quantities of gold. It is recorded 
in the Bible that the much-admired queen, 
on the occasion of her historic visit to Jerusa- 
lem, gave the king 120 talents of gold, or 
not far from 1000 pounds in weight and the 
same authority states that five and a half 
times as much gold was delivered in one year. 

“Solomon's royal visitor was queen of the 
Sabaeans; her kingdom, a powerful state in 


nents Were of the Crudest Sort 


{ays Hammonp 


Southern Arabia, had a great commerce that 
extended over many her people, who 
were of Semitie stock, related to the Israel- 
ites and Phoenicians, had long been digging 
gold in the Land of Ophir. We know from 
the Bible that King David, the father of 
Solomon, had got much gold from Arabian 
sources, and if the Arabian supply came from 
Southern Rhodesia, of which there is no 
doubt, the mines of that region must have 
been worked for some centuries before 
David's reign began. 

“In very ancient times Arabia had a high 
civilization; as far back as 2500 B. C. it 
had reached the forefront of commercial in- 
fluence and wealth, a position that it still 
maintained in Solomon's day. For thousands 
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of years much of its trade was directed south- 
ward along the east coast of Africa. The 
Sabaeans and their neighbors and kinsfolk, 
the Himyarites of Southern Arabia, were 
presumably first to exploit the gold deposits 
of what in later days came to be known as 
the Land of Ophir. 

“The visit of the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon doubtless had a diplomatic object, 
presumably connected with trade. 


“Acting upon the ancient diplomatic meth- 
od, she often bestowed upon King Solomon 
huge gifts of gold, precious stones and spices, 
and she listened with admiration to his wise 
remarks, 

“Some time before, however, King Solomon 
had made himself measurably independent 
of Arabia for his supply of gold. Solomon's 
intimate friend was Hiram of Tyre, a Phoe- 
nician monarch whose dominions adjoined his 
own on the north. By furnishing the cedar 
timber, which was freighted down the cvast 
in sailing vessels, and by supplying also 
some of the slave labor, Hiram helped him 
to build the great temple at Jerusalem, In 
return Solomon supplied Hiram with grain 
and other foodstuffs. Thus it came about 
that when the two made up their minds to 
go into the gold-digging business in Southern 
Rhodesia on their own account, Hiram fnr- 
nished many of the ships and most of the 
sailors. He and Solomon had sent their 
ships to Safala, as that saport on the coast 
of Portuguese East Africa is now salled, and 
had started to work the highly productive 
mines of the back country. 


“From Safala, the journey to the gold 
diggings was westward through Portnguese 
East Africa and into Southern Rhodesia. At 
short intervals along the road were forts es- 
tablished to protect the carriers of the gold 
on their way to the sea coast. The ruins of 
the forts remain to this day. 

“The time was approximately 1000 B.C. 
But we know that the Israelites and Phoe- 
nicians in partnership did not continue for 
more than about a century to exploit. the 
Land of Ophir, for about 900 B, C., in the 
time of Jchosaphat, their fleets were de- 
stroyed at Ezion-Geber, at the head of the 
Red Sea, and the incident appears to have 
ended Phoenician and Israelitish enterprise 
in the Indian Ocean, 

“After this introduction, I return to King 


Solomon’s mines as we first saw them in 
1894 and as we know them today, when they 
are again great producers of gold. We— 
Rhodes, Jameson and I—found there a thou- 
sand miles of excavations made by the an- 
cients in quest of gold. Not a continuous 
thousand miles, you should understand, but 
ten miles of them in one place, twenty miles 
in another, and so on. 

“The excavations were interesting ex- 
amples of ancient mining methods. The 
primitive miners had extracted the gold from 
‘open cuts,’ or excavations upon the veins. 
Of course, they had neither explosives nor 
mining machinery, and it was veins in quartz, 
not surface gravels, with which they had to 
deal. They got the gold by building a wood 
fire against the face of the vein, which they 
disclosed by digging away the adjacent bar- 
ven rock, and by throwing cold water on it 
when it was well heated. The cold water 
eaused the rock to crack and disintegrate, 
and then they crushed the gold-bearing frag- 
ments upon a surface of hard rock. When 
the powdered quartz was washed with water, 
the gold sank to the bottom of the receptacles 
and the lighter non-metallic particles floated 
off. The gold thus collected was smelted in 
furnac sunk in the solid rock, and was 
afterwards poured molten into soapstone 
molds, and thus converted into bricks or in- 
gots. 

“Many of the furnaces and smelting cru- 
cibles, in some of which are cakes of gold— 
perhaps the property of King Solomon him- 
self—are found there today, and there are 
plenty of signs to show that the mines were 
rather suddenly abandoned. Was it because 
they ceased to pay? I am sure not. It is 
more than likely that from time to time some 
of them were abandoned for one good reason 
or another, perhaps because exceptionally re- 
fractory rocks occurred, or a great quantity 
of water flowed in, or a yein ‘pinched out.’ 

“Of exhaustion of the distriet there could 
have been no question. At = many places 
where the ancient miners stopped working 
the ore is of very high grade; at some of 
them indeed it is what modern mining men 
would called ‘bonanza.’ A thorough exami- 
nation of the vast ancient workings showed 
that at least 100,000,000 worth of gold had 
been taken out of them—it may have been 
more—-but that nevertheless there was plenty 
left. Indeed, subsequent work in the places 
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has shown the gold-bearing veins persist in 
undiminished richness to hundreds of feet 
in depth. 

“My business in connection with the an- 
cient workings was to determine whether it 
would be worth while to re-open them, and 
with the help of modern machinery and ex- 
plosives to go ahead from where King Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba left off. I was 
qualified for expert judgment in the matter 
because my life had been mainly devoted to 
inspecting and appraising gold mines. I 
strongly advised Mr. Rhodes to reopen the 
mines, and he took my adyice. With modern 
methods he could do things that the early 
miners never could have dreamed of doing. 
Shafts were sunk through the gold-bearing 
rock, and today some of King Solomon’s 
mines are worked more than 100 fect be- 
low the deepest excavations made by the 
slaves he employed. 

“At the present time the mines of the 
Scriptural Ophir are yielding something like 
2,000,000 worth of gold a y sar—about the 
production of California or of Ala’ 

“Rhodesia is almost as large as the part 
of the United States that lies east of the 
Mississippi River. The Bambezi divides it 
into Northern and Southern Rhodesia. As I 
have indicated, Southern Rhodesia is the 
Land of Ophir. 

“In Southern Rhodesia and the contigu- 
ous Portuguese territory there are hundreds 
of ancient ruins, some of which cover great 
areas and which presumably were the re- 
main of towns. Others are the remains of 
temples, fortresses and other large buildings 
or groups of buildings. As a whole the ruins 
appear to represent three and possibly four 
different and successive architectural periods. 
The earliest are believed to be the work of 
the Himyarites and the Sabacans, and by 
far the most important is the Great Zim- 
babwe, in Southern Mashonaland, The word 
Zimbabwe means ‘Here is the Great Kraal’ 
—and the word ‘Kraal’ is equivalent to the 
Spanish ‘corral.’ 

“The Great Zambabwe comprises several 
groups of ruins, among which are a temple 
and a fortress of remarkably intricate design. 
The temple was evidently oecupicd at some 
time by the managers of the gold mines, and 
there the precious metal collected from near- 
by sources was smelted, cast into ingots and 
made into ornaments. That ornaments were 
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manufactured there is proved by the great 
number of spangles and other articles of gold 
that are found, and by the parts of smelt- 
ing furnaces and crucibles in which the metal 
was melted. 

“One particularly interesting find was a 
soapstone ingot mould exactly correspond- 
ing in form to an ancient Phoenician ingot 
of tin dug up not long ago on the coast of 
Cornwall in England. It is well known that 
the tin mines of Cornwall were worked by 
that enterprising and adventurous people, the 
Phoenicians, several centuries before the 
Christian era. 

“The temple of the Great Zimbabwe is 
a labyrinth of walls, and of a peculiar, awe- 
inspiring mystery. The walls are built of 
granite blocks laid in even courses without 
mortar and for the most part are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. A conspicuous 
part of the temple is a huge round tower 
of solid masonry, near which are numerous 
smaller towers, which are undoubtedly the 
‘high places’ into which the ancient Arabian 
priests ascended to perform their religious 
rites. Similar towers are conspicuous in the 
so-called Temple of the Queen of Sheba at 
Marib in Southern Arabia and in other 
Arabian and Phoenician temples. At By- 
blos, an ancient Phoenician town near Sidon, 
is a tower remarkably like those of the Great 
Zimbabwe. 

“The ancient Himyarites and Sabaeans 
were star worshippers, hence it is not sur- 
prising to find the walls of the Great Zim- 
babwe Temple decorated with large mono- 
liths. Some of them are still in place, others 
have fallen. They are gnomons, used for 
measuring the shadows cast by the sun and 
for observing the stars at their culmination 
in the heavens. 

“The fortress was rendered almost im- 
pregnable by its position alone, and it was 
made well nigh unapproachable by walls so 
labyrinthine in arrangements that an enemy, 
having gained entrance to the outer works, 
could hardly find his way to the central 
citadel, 

“The inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia 
today are about 15,000 Europeans and Afri- 
kanders (Africans of European descent) and 
perhaps 500,000 native blacks. The most 

important native tribes are the Matabele, 
comparatively recent Zulu immigrants from 
Natal and neighboring territory south of 
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Rhodesia, and the Mashonas, who were for- 
erly a militant and powerful people, but who 
today are humbled and of little account. 

“Railways are doing a great deal to civil- 
ize the ancient Land of Ophir. They al- 
ready connect the minings centers with the 
principal towns, Bulawayo and Salisbury. 
Bulawayo is on the road that before long is 
to connect Capetown in the south with Cairo 
in the north. 

“There is plenty of fuel; the coal fields 
are virtually illimitable. Some day there 
will be many railways and much manufac- 
turing in that wonderful region, 

“The marvel of it all! What epochs of 
the world’s history have passed since the 
building of the Great Zimbabwe! The mighty 
cities of Babylon and Ninevah have become 
piles of half-buried debris. The Phoenician 
empire of the Mediterranean has been found- 
ed, has become the foremost power in the 
world and has sunk into oblivion. Egypt 
has flourished and decayed. Moses has led 
the Children of Israel toward the Promised 


Land. Greece and Rome have in turn risen 
and fallen, and almost twenty centuries of 
the Christian era have come and gone. The 
building of the Great Zimbabwe and the 
work of the ancient Arabians in the extensive 
gold mines of the Land of Ophir, from which 
in later days King Solomon and his neighbor, 
the Queen of Sheba, obtained their huge sup- 
plies of gold, preceded all of those great 
events in the world’s history. 

“When I regarded it as fully proved that 
Southern Rhodesia was the Land of Ophir 
of the Bible, I wrote to Mr. Rider Haggard 
and asked him why in a then recent book 
he had placed King Solomon’s mines within 
a few miles of their actual position? He re- 
plied to my letter and said that he had 
placed the mines in Southern Rhodesia be- 
cause it was a region that was least likely 
to be penetrated by any mining engineer who 
might prove him to be wrong. ‘And thus,’ 
he said, ‘imagination precedes reality.’ Did 
anyone ever hear of a more astonishing 
guess?” 


SSS 
FOUNDING OF NEW LODGES IN 
ENGLAND 


At the quarterly communication of the 
United Grand Lodge of England last June 
the grand master presented a me: > with 

regard to the formation of new lodges. The 
restrictions made will be of interest, and 
some of them might well be applied to those 
seeking to form new lodges in this country. 
The grand master’s message is as follows: 

“The rapid increase in the number of ap- 
plications for leave to found new lodges 
necessitates giving those brethren who de- 
sire to petition certain counsel, to which it 
is not merely desirable but necessary that 
they should attend. , 

“Tt is clearly to be understood that lodges 
are established not to do honor to individual 
brethren or to secure them higher Masonic 
rank, but to promote the principles of Free- 
masonry and the general good of the craft. 
Those wishing to found a lodge should be 
prepared to establish the necessity for its 
existence, and the assurance of its perman- 


ence. Rapidly growing localities or great- 
ly increasing lodges may call for Masonic 
recognition in this form; but temporary 
gatherings of individuals, transient collective 
interests, social clubs, ‘tions of associa- 
tions, or mere personal friendships do not 
furnish a sufficient cause. 

“No attempt should be made by any form 
of pressure to obtain signatures to the peti- 
tion, and a large number of signatures is not 
to be aimed at. A sufficient total of quali- 
fied Masons prepared to youch the necessity 
for, and promise the permanence of, the pro- 
posed lodge, will carry more weight than a 
great many gathered for the sake of demon- 
stration. No brother who has not been a 
Master Mason three years should sign; and 
it is undesirable that any brother should do 
so who is not prepared actively to assist in 
the conduct of the proposed loc The 
lodge which is asked to indorse a petition 
should be made fully acquainted with the 
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reasons for its presentation, and should 
satisfy itself by inquiry that these reasons 
are adequate. The indorsement should not 
be regarded as a formal act, but as a delib- 
erate approval, for which full reason could 
be given. 

“The desired title should be simple and 
appropriate; and if the proposed lodge has 
a special character, this should be signified 
by the name. A lodge should not be named 
after any brother, living or dead, unless he 
is, or has been, of the highest eminence in 
the craft; and, if a suggested title be of a 
professional nature, it should be linked with 
such a limitation as not to embrace within a 
local circle an influence or interest which is 
widespread. The petitioners, moreover, 
must show that they can secure thoroughly 


suitable accommodation for the proposed 
lodge, but no arrangements for its consecra- 
tion are to be made and no announcement 
concerning it issued until the petitioners re- 
ceive an intimation that a warrant has been 
granted. 

“In every case it should be clearly under- 
stood that no attempt must be made to obtain 
signatures to a petition by advertisement or 
public announcement of any kind, and that 
in every case it must be made evident that 
the lodge is not to be used for professional 
advancement or commercial gain. No peti- 
tion, indeed, should be presented unless it 
can be shown that the proposed lodge is not 
only desirable in the opinion of individuals 
but is called for in the interest of the craft.” 


SAS 


PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The question of the physical qualification 
of candidates for Freemasonry has always 
been a subject for discussion, and the di- 
vergence of opinion thereon has been such 
that there is little probability of any gen- 
eral agreement ever being reached, remarks 
a writer in a Masonic contemporary. The 
requirement of physical perfection is by 
many considered a Landmark, unchangeable 
and to be lived up to to the letter. This re- 
quirement undoubtedly has been handed 
down from the days of operative Masonry, 
when physical perfection was insisted upon 
because the best work could only be expect- 
ed from artisans in possession of their full 
physical faculties. The Gothic Constitutions 
of , according to Mackey, prescribe that 
the candidate “must be without blemish, and 
have the full and proper use of his limbs.” 
The Charges of 1722 say that he must have 
no maim or defect in his body that may ren- 
der him incapable of learning the art, of 
serving his Master’s lord, and being made a 
brother.” 

The general spirit of the institution has 
been to observe these regulations rigidly, and 
this inclination has prevailed even though 
operative Masonry, the cause of its original 
promulgation, passed out of existence many 


years ago. There has been no lack of sin- 
cere and well-informed members of the craft 
during the last two centuries, however, who 
have advocated a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the regulation, and the subject has 
figured on many occasions in grand lodge 
proceedings in nearly every country. 

During the world war the matter came 
prominently to the front because of a patri- 
otic feeling that those who were unfortunate 
enough to be crippled as a result of par- 
ticipation in military service in defence of 
their country, should not be deprived of the 
privilege of petitioning for admission into 
Freemasonry, if they were otherwise quali- 
fied. A wave of sentimental feeling spread 
over the country, resulting in some grand 
lodges letting down the bars and in a laxity 
of enforcement of existing laws. 

An incredible number of applications from 
men who were unable to qualify under the 
old regulations soon disclosed that it was 
unwise to permit the indiscriminate admis- 
sion of such candidates. It was further dis- 
covered at least in one grand jurisdiction, 
that less than two per cent. of the crippled 
petitioners who sought admission had sus- 
tained their injuries in war service. It does 
not accord with the Masonic principle of 
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equality to discriminate between a man who 
lost an arm while in the army and one who 
lost an arm in the performance of his daily 
vocation, even though a feeling of gratitude 
and appreciation might dictate favoritism to 
the former. 

Sentiment has now returned practically 
to the normal, and the question has again re- 
solved itself to the reasonableness of ad- 
hering to a custom which prevailed during 
the period of operative Masonry. Insistence 
on physical perfection works a hardship in 
individual cases, undoubtedly. Many men 
who, by reason of a slight defect, cannot lit- 
erally conform to the requirements would 
make Freemasons of the highest type. Yet 
there is another view to be taken into ac- 
count. Freemasonry, it is true, does not obli- 
gate itself to pay material benefits of any 
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description, but it is a Masonic principle 
that no worthy member should be permitted 
to suffer for the necessities of life if it is 
possible to aid and assist him, The prob- 
abilities of relief being some day needed by 
a given number of men who are in some man- 
ner incapacitated, is naturally much greater 
than in the case of the same number of men 
who are more nearly physically perfect, no 
matter what their material status may have 
been at the time of their initiation. The 
cogent statement of a past grand master that 
it is better for a I’'reemason to have a wooden 
leg than a wooden head is perhaps true, but 
the possession of a wooden leg does not of 
itself improve a man’s mentality, and it is 
preferable that petitioners have neither wood- 
en legs nor wooden heads. 


NSN 
MASONIC SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Its History, Aims and Plans 


By Cuartes B. Burtrian, State Chairman 


The following report of the Masonic Ser- 
vice Association has been sent to the deputy 
grand masters for the several districts with- 
in the Massachusetts jurisdiction, with in- 
structions to inform the brethren as fully 
as possible on the very important work be- 
ing done in connection with this useful or- 
ganization. We believe this subject to be 
of great interest to the Craft and are re- 
printing it for the benefit of the CRAFTS- 
MAN readers. The Masonic Service Asso- 
ciation is an organization with tremendous 
potentialities and should have the hearty 
and intelligent support of every Freemason 
in the jurisdiction.—Enrror. 


Dear Brother: 

That all who are interested may be fa- 
miliar with the aims and objects, as well as 
the reason for the formation of the Masonic 
Service Association, perhaps it would be of 
some assistance if they were made familiar 
with the events which made its formation 
not only highly desirable, but almost a neces- 
sity. 


Soon after the United States became in- 
volved in the World War it became evident 
to the Freemasonry of America that in view 
of the fact that it had more to do with the 
establishment of the fundamental principles 
of American civilization than any other 
agency, had been closely allied with the War 
of Independence and had occupied a promi- 
nent position during the Civil War, it was 
its patriotic and Masonic duty to take an 
active part in the World War. 

With this object in view and realizing that 
funds would be necessary, the different 
grand lodges at once began the establish- 
ment of “War Relief Funds” in anticipation 
of the work to be done. 

Many jurisdictions undertook more or less 
extended Masonic work abroad through the 
members of the fraternity who were mem- 
bers of the American army, but no definite 
authorized Masonic work was undertaken un- 
til early in 1917, when the New York Grand 
Lodge took the initiative and appointed an 
“Overseas Committee.” This committee vis- 
ited Washington with a view to securing 
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proper authority from the War Department 
for overseas participation, but when it de- 
veloped that they were the representatives 
of but one of forty-nine similar grand lodges 
in the United States and that there was no 
central body that could be authorized to con- 
duct this work in behalf of American Free- 
masonry, it became obvious that it would be 
illogical to grant their petition and refuse 
the same permission to the other forty-eight 
similar organizations, while granting per- 
mission to forty-nine independent commit- 
tees for similar work would be out of the 
question. 

After repeated unsuccessful attempts to 
overcome the objections opposed, the Grand 
Master of Iowa, appreciating the situation, 
addressed a letter to the grand master of 
each grand lodge in the United States re- 
questing his attendance at a mecting to be 
held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Noy. 26th, 27th, 
28th, 1918, for the purpose of discussing the 
situation with a view to formulating some 
plan that would render it possible for the 
oldest and strongest fraternal and charitable 
institution in the world to render the service 
that to it rightfully belonged. 

There were in attendance at this meeting 
the authorized representatives of twenty-two 
grand jurisdictions; many were not repre- 
sented due to their extreme fear that an at- 
tempt was to be made to establish a National 
Grand Lodge, but as it later developed the 
object of the meeting was to form a central 
body of such a character as could fittingly 
represent American Freemasonry, which 
should be the servant of all and the master 
of none. 

When this fact had been thoroughly es- 
tablished, thirty-seven grand lodges joined 
in the project and formed the Masonic Ser- 
vice Association of the United States. They 
adopted the following as the plan and scope 
of their activities: 


1. We believe in the existence of one 
Ever-Living and True God, and that all 
men are his children, and therefore, are 
brothers. 

2. We reaffirm, without qualifications, 
those principles for which Freemasonry 
has stood from time immemorial — self- 
government, by, of, and for the people, 
reverence for law, and respect for con- 
stituted authority. 
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3. We declare in unequivocal terms 
our conviction that a free public school 
system is essential to the prosperity of 
American institutions. 

While recognizing the right of the 
individual to provide himself other forms 
of elementary education, we believe that 
the state should exercise general super- 
vision over the same, so far as such su- 
pervision is justified by the general 
good in safeguarding our American in- 
stitutions. We urge the speedy enact- 
ment of laws forbidding elementary edu- 
cation in a language other than English. 
We believe that every child in America 
is entitled to an elementary education 
at public expense, and that the state 


should provide ample funds for that 
purpose, 


4. We believe that thrift is a patri- 
otic duty; that ecenomy is a civic virtue, 
and that waste in any form is un-Ma- 
sonic, unpatriotic and vicious. 

Among the primary purposes for 
which this association was formed were 
Masonic relief and visitations, the meth- 
od of affording which is amply provided 
for in the tentative constitution adopted 
November 28, 1917. Said purposes fur- 
ther include the service of mankind 
through education and enlightment, the 
means of which are not therein provided 
for or set forth. 

We recommend that the scope of the 
activities of this association in promot- 
ing the service of mankind through edu- 
cation and enlightment, be declared to 
be as broad as the universal principles 
of Freemasonry, and to embrace, as 
those principles embrace, the entire field 
of human knowledge, and truth, in their 
application to the welfare of the mem- 
bers of the craft and through them to 
humanity at large. 

To carry into effect the aims thus de- 
clared, we recommend the creation by 
the executive commission of this asso- 
ciation of such agency or agencies, as 
they shall deem proper, to undertake 
and to carry out, under the control and 
supervision of the executive commission, 
the following activities: 


a. Masonic research and dissemina- 
tion of Masonic truth. 
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b. The investigation of and report 
upon, such subjects of interest to 
the several grand jurisdictions as 
they may from time to time re- 
quest. : 

c. The inculcation of the principles 
of true democracy 

d. A strong and aggre 
of Americanization. 

e. An instruction and lecture service 
of which the grand jurisdictions 
may avail themselves. 

And we further recommend that it be 
the fundamental policy of this associa- 
tion to avoid the duplication of machin- 
ery already set up by other organizations 
or institutions having kindred ends, but 
instead to seek and to invite co-opera- 
tion to the end that its whole machin- 
ery may be simple and inexper , and 
that the largest possible measure of 
good may be accomplished for human- 
ity at a minimum expense. 

And we further recommend that the 
executive commission have the broadest 
possible latitude and discretion in car- 
rying into effect the objects and pur- 
pose of this association. 


e program 


Finance 

Your finance committee recogniz 
fully that the Masonic Service Assoc 
tion disclaim all power to levy any a: 
sessment on the membership of the re- 
spective grand jurisdictions. It can do 
no more than suggest to the grand 
lodges an idea as to the amount to be 
raised, and upon what basis. It, there- 
fore, respectfully recommends to the 
grand lodges, members of the associa- 
tion, that a sum equal to five cents per 
capita upon their respective member- 
ships be appropriated annually, that the 
amounts thus raised be held by tl 
spective jurisdictions in which rai 
and the executive commission be, and it 
is, hereby authorized to call for the pay- 
ment from such funds ratably of such 
amounts as the needs for carrying on 


the work decided upon by this a 
tion may require. 
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At the next annual mecting they adopted 
a constitution of which the following is a 
copy: 


“MASONIC SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES” 
CONSTITUTION 


Adopted November 14, 1919. 


Name 
The name of this association shall be the 
Masonic Service Association of the United 
States. 


Oxsecr 

The object of this association shall be the 
service of mankind, through education and 
enlightenment, financial relief, and Masonic 
visitation, and ministering to, comforting and 
relieving the members of the fraternity and 
their dependents, particularly in times of 
distress and disaster, whether caused by war, 
pestilence, famine, fire, flood, earthquake or 
other calamity. 


MemBersuip 
The membership in this association shall 
be composed of the grand lodges of the 
United States which have heretofore voted 
to become members of the association. 


REPRESENTATION 
The meetings of this association shall be 
composed of such accredited representatives 
as may be chosen by each member grand 
jurisdiction but each member grand : 
diction shall be entitled to only one vote. 


Meerinas 
The stated meetings of this association 
shall be held annually. 
Quorum 
A quorum of this association at any stated 
or called meeting shall consist of the ac- 
credited representatives of fifteen member 
grand jurisdictions. 


Orricrers 
At each meeting of the association, the 
association shall elect a chairman and such 
other officers as may be deemed necessary 
who shall serve for the meeting only. 


Executive Commission 

The management and direction of the af- 
fairs of the association shall be vested in an 
executive commission, composed of a cha 
man to be elected annually by the asso 
tion, and ten members, one from each di- 
vision, to be elected annually by t 


$0- 
ciation, all of whom shall serve until their 
suecessors are elected and qualified. 
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The executive commission shall have pow- 
er to elect and appoint a vice-chairman of 
the executive commission, secretary and 
treasurer of the association and such other 
officers, committees and employes as they 
may deem necessary; to fix their compensa- 
tion, if any, and to fill all vacancies. 


AMENDMENT... 

This constitution may be amended only 
at a stated mecting of the association by 
two-thirds vote of the members present at 
such stated meeting, and after such proposed 
amendment has been sent to the grand secre- 
tary of each member grand jurisdiction at 
least thirty days before the stated meeting 
at which such amendment shall be acted up- 
on, provided that this constitution shall never 
be amended in such manner as to provide 
or permit the development of this associa- 
tion into a National Grand Lodge. 


WirnprawaL 
Any member grand lodge jurisdiction of 
this association may withdraw on ninety 
days’ written notice given by registered mail 
to the chairman of the executive commission 
and upon fulfilment of all its assumed obliga- 
tions to the association. 


During the interim between the original 
visit of the New York committee to Wash- 
ington and its application as the represen- 
tative of the Masonic Association, opposition 
to Masonic activity in the field had devel- 
oped, which Masonry in its (at that time 
much to be regretted) disorganized condi- 
tion was unable to overcome, and it appeared 
that the only means by which the Masonic 
commission could obtain passports was by 


allying itself with an organization already 
authorized by the War Department to con- 
duct welfare work, 

An arrangement was perfected whereby 
the members of the Masonic commission were 
appointed Y. M,C. A. secretaries and by 
this means were enabled to reach the field 
of activities where they accomplished a great 
deal, notwithstanding the fact that, due to 
the delays previously mentioned, they did 
not reach the active area until after the 
armistice had been signed. 

An appreciation of the mortification at 
their inability to make proper use of their 
facilities due to defective co-operative or- 
ganization and also an appreciation of the 


possibility, if not probability of similar con- 
ditions arising in the future, led to the unani- 
mous opinion that the association be per- 
petuated and devote its energies during nor- 
mal times to an effort to make Masons of 
the many members who have joined the fra- 
ternity, realizing that for a long period and 
particularly during the last few years the 
fraternity has suffered from over-fertiliza- 
tion and under-cultivation to the extent that 
the lodges have been operating as degree 
mills, fitting the initiate to visit and paying 
little or no attention to practical Masonic 
education. 

In our jurisdiction, numbering some one 
hundred and ten thousand members, fifty- 
five thousand of whom have received their 
degrees during the last seven years, we have 
been particular that the initiate familiarize 
himself with the ritual, conveying to him the 
impression that the education of the head 
and tongue was all that was necessary to 
complete his Masonic education, paying lit- 
tle or no attention to the Masonic training 
of his mind and heart, losing sight of the 
fact that the principles of Freemasonry can- 
not be bought with initiation fees, but that 
to be a true Mason one has got to do more, 
he must live a Masonic life and to do this 
he must be taught how. 

Morality should be our chief concern and 
we should be working at it all the time. We 
should fill a prominent place in the civic 
life of the community. Our lodges do not 
and should not meddle in politics, neither 
should they discuss such subjects at their 
meetings, but there is no reason why the 
betterment of social and civic conditions— 
such—should not with propriety be con- 
sidered and discussed among ourselves, and 
various phases of civic work developed and 
fostered by our members. The ‘Boston Tea 
Party” was not by vote of the Lodge of St. 
Andrew, nor was it a lodge matter, but was 
the result of the discussion of the subject 
by its individual members. 

In the early years of Freemasonry in this 
country when lodges were small, true Ma- 
sonry was unconsciously absorbed by the 
neophyte from close contact with the vet- 
eran. Our growth has been so rapid that 
we have failed to realize the change that has 
taken place, until today with lodges rang- 
ing in memberships from three hundred to 
one thousand, this personal contact and the 
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benefits to be derived from it have been al- 
most entirely lost. 

Similar conditions exist throughout the 
United States and the Masonic Service As- 
sociation has undertaken to provide the ma- 
terial with which to overcome these difficul- 
ties under which the fraternity has been la- 
boring. 

This is to be accomplished by establish- 
ing an agency through which all the grand 
lodges can meet on common ground; an 
agency which will act as a clearing house 
for Masonic knowledge and education; pro- 
vide a medium for uniform National Masonic 
activity, in fact, present all the advantages 
which would be derived from unit control 
without any dictatorial powers or the sur- 
render by any of its participants of any 
of their prerogatives; in other words, the 
efficient authoritative servant vested with a 
limited power of attorney. 


All work undertaken in any jurisdiction 
must be with the approval of and under the 
direction of the grand master who has seen 
fit to sanction our appointment as the Ma- 
sonic Service Association representative in 
our respective fields. 


It now becomes our duty to bring to our 
brethren of today and of the future a clearer 
vision of what government of, by and for 
the people really is, and what of personal 
sacrifice its preservation involyes. Have we 
not all realized when we have exercised our 
right of the ballot that we are intending to 
express an intelligent view of the most com- 
plicated and intricate problems of finance 
of economics and even international rela- 
tionships, which vitally effect the prosper- 
ity of our beloved country? And is it not 
true that the average person who has. re- 
ceived only part of such an education as the 
common school gives, finds himself hopele. 
ly inadequate to cope intelligently with these 
complex problems ? 


Yet the problems we and our fathers have 
had to face are as nothing to those that will 
confront our children. Is it not then our 
patriotic duty as Masons to discuss them 
with our brethren with a view to mutual en- 
lightenment ? 

There is no question but that our lodges 
and their membership drawn from every 
walk and station of life offer a field for edu- 
cation of this character and that this effort, 


intelligently directed, can perform a service 
to civilization not to be gainsaid. 

The time has arrived when we must quit 
ancestor worship, and start taking pride in 
accomplishment with a full realization that 
we have undertaken a man’s job, not only 
for today, but for the tomorrows of future 
generations and with a further realization 
that it involves hard, earnest team work and 
that neither you nor I can do it all, but 
must call the craft to our aid, each to the 
limit of his capacity. With this in view, the 
following tentative program has been ar- 
ranged as a beginning. 


The suggested non-ritualistic educational 
activities for the coming Masonic year from 
September, 1922, to July, 1923, are as fol- 
lows: 

Each district deputy grand master with 
the consent and approval of the Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master, having accepted ap- 
pointment as district chairman, will be re- 
sponsible not only for the non-ritualistic, 
educational, and social activities in his dis- 
trict, but will see that the chairman is kept 
fully advised of the same. 

He will acquaint the masters in his dis- 
trict with the movement and its objects and 
suggest to each that he immediately appoint 
a committee to be known as the Masonic Ser- 
vice committee of his lodge. ‘This commit- 
tee is to take charge under his direction of 
the non-ritualistie work and arrange for all 
such meetings, and it is further suggested 
that this committee, as far as possible, be 
composed of those members who haye pé sed 
the chair and the scerctary of the lodge. 
These committees should also arrange for in- 
teresting speakers cither from their own 
number or from the lodge membership. The 
master should cause the names and addresses 
of committee members and speakers to be 
forwarded to the district chairman, who will 
forward them to the st 
will have their names placed on the mailing 
list at headquarters that they may be fur- 
nished with information as issued. These 
lodge committees should be completed, if 
possible, not later than Sept. Ist and for- 
warded as soon as completed. 

The district chairmen will hold a district 
meeting as carly in September as is con- 
venientlya possible, causing due notice of 


ate chairman, who 
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the same to be given, that the officers, com- 
mittee members, speakers and as many of 
the members as wish, may attend. 

At this district meeting the district chair- 
man shall explain fully the nature of the 
work to be undertaken, acquainting the mas- 
ters with the plan for each lodge to hold at 
least five meetings during the Masonic year 
at which no ritualistic work shall be engaged 
in between the hours of eight and ten p. m., 
the conduct of these meetings to be under 
the auspices of the Masonic Service commit- 
tee and to be held during the months of Oc- 
tober, December, February, April and June. 

The district chairman is privileged in ad- 
dition to arrange for any speakers or such 
general discussion of the subject as he may 
feel will make the mecting of the most valu 
In fact, the foregoing plan is subject to such 
variations as local conditions may warrant 
and the state chairman may sanction. The 
prime object is, as previously stated, to 
most efficiently impart non-ritualistic Ma- 
sonic instruction to the members and local 
ion in some cases 


conditions and local vi 
will best determine the most desirable meth- 
ods. No specifie directions will be issued 
for the conduct of the instruction meetings, 
this being left to the discretion of the lodge 
committees, but it is obvious that to be sue- 
cessful they must be interesting. And it will 
not be a great while before the success of 
the committee’s work will begin to make it- 
self apparent in the quality of the Masonry 
of the lodge mecting with the best results. 

It is the wish of your chairman to allow 
the lodge committees the greatest latitude, 
as they should be in the best position to 
judge how best to mect local conditions. 

It should not be obligatory to confine the 


educational meetings to speakers entirely, 
question box meetings, general forums or in- 
struction with the constitution and regula- 
tions of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
or parts of it as a text should be of interest. 

The prime object of these meetings being 
to make Masons of the members, the com- 
mittee should be the best judge of what is 
most needed to accomplish the desired re- 
sult and if they find they lack necessary 
material, application to the district chairman 
will result in its being provided if procur- 
able. 

The only specific request made is that the 
chairman of the lodge committee forward a 
brief report of the meetings as they occur, 
giving also the date and approximate num- 
ber of their own lodge present, also the num- 
ber of visitors. 

It would also be of great assistance if 
any lodge committee discovers that any par- 
ticular type of mecting is to be preferred, 
that they furnish the district chairman with 
the results of their experience that others 
may avail themselves of its advantages, and 
by this means may we benefit the work by 
availing ourselves of the thought of the 
brightest minds in our fraternity. 

Your chairman has undertaken to build 
the machine capable of producing the desired 
results and thoroughly appreciating the 
wealth of ability throughout the craft in 
our jurisdiction craves your earnest and 
hearty co-operation in suggesting how it 
may better function in order to produce the 
best results. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
Cuas. B. Bur veieu, 
State Chairman, 
Masonic Service Association. 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


NATIONAL GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN DANGER 


Boston Commandery Gets Into Game With 
Both Feet 


A beautiful silver cup donated by Sir Knight 
Albert P. McMullen of Hugh De Payens Com- 
mandery as a perpetual challenge cup, to be 
competed for by a team of ten knights from 
any commandery in the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island who may care to 
challenge the holder, has been won by Boston 
Commandery. 


This cup was first competed foy in a four 
ball match between teams from Worcester 
County Commandery and Hugh De Payens 
Commandery at the Bellevue Golf Club links, 
Melrose, on June 14, 922, and won by Hugh 
De Payens. 

The inscriptions on this cup are as follows: 

Golf Challenge Trophy, Hugh De Payens 
No. 20, Melrose, Massachusetts, 1922, : 

Won by Hugh De Payens No. 20 June 14, 
1922, versus Worcester County No, 5. 

Won by Boston No. 2, Sept. 7, 1922, versus, 
Hugh De Payens No. 20. 

The second contest for the trophy took place 
between teams from Boston and Hugh De 
at the Winchester Country Club on Sept. 7, 
Payens Commandery, with the following 
result: 


BOSTON 
Harry Bowler, Edmund Childs ........... 
A. Crittenden, P. A. Coodale .. ov 
F, E. Skeetop, I. W. Skilton ... 
G. W. Harvey, A. J. A. Hamilton . 
W. W. Smar, H. I. Webber 


HUGH DE PAYNES 
C. E. Eaton, B. Horne 
A. L. Tash, A. M. Hume 
Fred L. Stone, A. P. MeMullen 
George Hutchins, R. Paul .......... es 
A. 'D. Rogers, C. L. Allen .............4. 


The game was played as a four ball best 
ball match. At the conclusion of the game 
a dinner was given both teams at the club, 
where speeches were in order and the best 
of good feeling prevailed, 

The cup is now in the custody of Boston 
Commandery and is on exhibition at their 
armory. 


SIXTH MASONIC DISTRICT VISITATIONS 
Official visitations, sixth Masonic district, 
for 1922, Rt. Wor. Percy W. Witherell, dis- 
trict deputy grand master, are as follows: 
King Solomon’s, Somerville—Friday, Sept. 8. 
Simon W. Robinson, Lexington—Monday, 
Sept. 11. 
Hiram, Arlington—Thursday, Sept. 14. 
Friendship, Wilmington—Wednesday, Sept. 


Sagamore, West Medford — Thursday, 
Sept. 21. 

Somerville, West Somerville, Mooday, Oct, 2. 

Mount Horeb, Woburn—Wednesday, Oct. 4. 

Samuel Crocker Lawrence, Medford—Tues- 
day, Oct. 17. 

Mystic Valley, Winchester — Thursday, 
Oct. 26. 

Soley, Somerville—Monday, Oct. 30. 

Mount Hermon, Medford—Monday, Nov. 6. 

John Abbot, Somerville—Tuesday, Nov. 7. 

William Parkman, Winchester—Thursday, 
Nov, 9. 

Wor. Ernest W. Hatch, district deputy 
grand marshal, 


AN INTERESTING INSTALLATION 


Wor. Bro. George A. Warren of Brockton, 
Mass., writes us under date of Sept. 8, as 
follows: 

New England Craftsman, 
Boston. 

Dear Brother—You very kindly gave an 
article in the Craftsman of the Masonic degrees 
I have worked on my son, G. Henry Warren 
of Melrose, and the number of times I have 
installed him after I installed him worshinful 
master of Fidelity lodge in Melrose, last 
January. 

Last Wednesday evening I installed him as 
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excellent high priest of Waverly chapter, 
which makes nine times which I have stood 
before him in the performance of such pleas- 
ant work. Thus we two chums have be- 
come worshipful brethren and excellent com- 
panions. 
Fraternally yours, 
GEO, A. WARREN 

It is hoped that Brother Warren may long 
be spared to continue his work as installing 
officer at these interesting occasions. “How 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 


SUPREME COUNCIL MEETS 
IN CITY OF CLEVELAND 
Governors of states, United States senators, 
congressmen, siatesmen and men of affairs 
in several foreign countries gathered in 
Cleveland Sept. 16 for the 116th annual meet- 
ing of the supreme council, thirty-third de- 


Leon M. Abbott 


gree Sccttish Rite of Free Masonry fer the 
northern Masonic jurisdiction of the United 
States, where many distinguished Americans 
received the 3i'rd degree. 

Ill, Bro, Leon M. Abbott of Boston, most 
puissant sovereign grand commander of th> 
supreme council, is at the head of the north- 
ern jurisdiction. Il. Robert A. Shirrefs of 
New York is grand secretary general. 

Ill. Sir John M. Gibson, former premier 
of Canada, and Ill. Thomas R. Marshall, for- 
mer vice president of the United States, at- 
tended. 

The northern jurisdiction embraces all of 
the United States north of the Mason and 
Dixie line and east of the Mississippi, but 
there will be distinguished Masons here from 
all parts of the United States, and perhaps 
from South America and the British Isles. 


Owing to the recent serious illness of Mrs. 
Harding, the President, who was to have been 
crowned with the 33°, was unable to be pres- 
ent. He is the candidate of the Columbus 
Valley of the Supreme Council. 

Candidates from the Cleveland Valley were 
Bros. Thomas J. Jones, past grand comman- 
der of the Ohio Knights Templar; Isaac I’. 
Patterson, a teacher at Glenville High school; 
Grand Orator W. A. Sackett of Akron, and 
W.N. Nicholson of Wellsville Ohio Supreme 
Court Justice Benson W. Hough, Ex.-Gov. 
C. S. Deneen of Illinois and Gov. A. J. Gros- 
beck of Michigan, will also be candidates. 

The supreme council is a self-perpetuating 
body, and no one may hope for admission by 
application. _New members are admitted only 
upon the invitation of the council. Member- 
ship is confined to those who have won dis- 
tinction in Scottish Rite Masonry or acquired 
honors in civil or political life. . 

The present supreme council dates its his- 
tory back 110 years, when it was created out 
of the amalgamation of a number of Scot- 
tish Rite bodies in the United States, some 
of which were under French, British or other 
foreign jurisdictions. oo, 

Headquarters of the northern jurisdiction 
are in Boston, but it is proposed to remove 
to New York, where a new temple probably 
will be built. 

Scottish Rite Masonic bodies of the country 
have a fund of $3,000,000 which is to be used 
for scholarships for young men and women 
of exceptional ability, whether they are the 
sons and daughters of Masons or not. Plans 
for the new temple and for awarding the 
scholarships probably will be discussed at the 
meeting in Cleveland. : 

Officers of the supreme council met in the 
Masonic auditorium, 3515 Euclid avenue, 
at. 10 a. m., Saturday, Sept. 1. Dinner 
for active members was served in the evening 
at the Country Club. . 

On Sunday members attended — services 
at Trinity Episcopal cathedral, marching un- 
der the direction of the grand marshal gen- 
eral, Rev. George Roe Van de Water, a thirty- 
third degree Mason, preached. , 

Monday was devoted to committee meetings, 

The supreme council opened in the thirty- 
third degree at Masonic auditorium Tuesday 
at 10 a. m. At 10.30 the council was declared 
open in the 14th degree and Grand Elect (14th 
degree) Masons were admitted. Sov. Grand 
Master Leon Abbott delivered his allocution. 
Luncheon was served at 1 in the auditorium 
refectory for members of the supreme council 
and candidates, At 7.30 the 33rd degree was 
conferred in the auditorium upon candidates 
from all parts of the northern jurisdic i 
Dress was formal, and members wore their 
jewels of Masonic rank. A theatre party was 
held for wives of the council] members. 

The supreme council met again Wednesday, 
Sept. 20. Luncheon was served to the wives 
of members at Mayfield Country Club. Din- 
ner at 7 at the Hollenden for visiting officers 
and members of the supreme council and their 
wives was certainly appreciated. 

The supreme council met again on Thurs- 
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day morning and continued in session until 
it had completed its business. 

Frederick W. Hamilton is deputy for Massa- 
chusetts. 

Il. Frank Harmon of Cleveland is deputy 
for Scottish Rite Masonry in Ohio and as 
such is at the head of the organization in 
the state. 


F. W. HAMILTON, 33° Active 


The executive committee for the entertain- 
ment of the supreme council in Cleveland was 
composed of Ill. Bros, Frank S. Harmon, 
chairman; Isaac Morris, secretary; Charles 
H. Eichhorn, vice chairman; James A, 
Mathews, treasurer. 

The Masonic Auditorium and the Masonic 
Temple were open for the use of the illus- 
trious brethren and the Shrine and Grotto 
bands gave concerts. 


FIFTH MASONIC DISTRICT VISEITATIONS 


Officials visitations of Right Worshipful 
Fred M, Blanchard, district deputy grand 
master of the fifth Masonic district. 

Worshipful Walter L. MeCammon, district 
deputy grand marshal. « 

Worshipful Henry C. French, district de- 
puty grand secretary. 
ations promptly at 8 o’clock in each 


case. 
Pequosette, Watertown, Wor. Glynne G. 
Buell, Master—Thursday, September 14, 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Wor. Arthur Dedrick- 
son, Master—Tuesday, September 19. 
Brookline, Brookline, Wor. Frederick A. 
Leavitt, Master—Thursday, September 21. 
Ebenezer Fuller, Brighton, Wor. James H. 
Dalton, Master—Thursday, September 28. 
Monitor, Waltham, Wor. H. Alton Roark, 
Master—Monday, October 9. 


Beth-Horon, Brookline, Wor. Arthur P. 
Crosby, Master—Monday, October 16. 

Norfolk, Needham, Wor. Walter K. Queen, 
Master—Wednesday, October 18. ; 

Bethesda, Brighton, Wor. William D. Wil- 
liams, Master—Thursday, October 26. 

Norumbega, Newtonville, Wor. Walter L. 
McCammon, Master—Monday, October 30. 

Isaac Parker, Waltham, Wor. Charles E... 
Hamlin, Master—Tuesday, October 31. 

Victory, Watertown, Wor. Guy H. Nason, 
Master—Friday, November 3. 

Belmont, Belmont, Wor. Arthur P. Stone. 
Master—Thursday, November 9. 

Fraternity, Newtonville, Wor. George F. 
Nudd, Master—Friday, November 10. 

Dalhousie, Newtonville, Wor, William _L. 
Graves, Master—Wednesday, November 15. 


ST. ALBANS, VERMONT, HAS GALA DAY 


Masons Galore Help Celebrate Big Event in 
Green Mountain City 


Old Sol shone his brightest at St. Albans, 
Vt., as hundreds of Masons from the Seventh 
Masonic district began pouring in to partici- 
pate in the all-day program of pleasure pro- 
vided for the second biennial get-together in 
that city August 16th. Visiting brothers of the 
fraternity were on hand in large numbers 
from many sections of the state and scores 
from other states touring Vermont or camping 
along the shores of the numerous Green Moun- 
tain lakes also were on hand for the occasion 
as guests. Nearly 2,000 participated in the 
day’s festivities. 

Battle of Bennington Day being a legal 
holiday many of the stores in the city were 
closed as were the banks, ete. A large number 
of Shriners and members of the other Masonic 
organizations from Montpelier accompanied 
the Mt, Sinai Temple Patrol—to drill later in 
the day. Fezzes of visiting and local shriners 
were among the conspicuous features of dress 
noted on the streets, 

The day’s events got under way with the 
water sports at Kamp Kill Kare, the program 
moving smoothly according to schedule. Despite 
the warmth of the day the visitors entered 
into the spirit of the affair with zest. 

The water sports at Kill Kare were most 
interesting. 

Upon returning to the city the first thing on 
the program was registration at Franklin 
lodge rooms, where members of the fraternity 
were tagged to admit them to the afternoon’s 
program. Band concerts were staged in several 
parts of the city and two bands played at 
Houghton Park, while two more bands diffused 
music into the air at the baseball] game on 
Coote Field at 8 o’clock, where the district will 
be divided against itself. 

The banquet was held the armory. This 
pleasureable feature of the day was sched- 
uled for between 6 and 7 o’clock. At 7:30 
o'clock Mt. Sinai Patrol drilled on Main street 
in front of Taylor Park. The St, Albans band 
played. At 8:15 the big vaudeville program 
took place at armory and city hall. 
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MASONIC IMPOSTERS IN DANGER 


If the postoffice department of the federal 
government follows the recommendation made 
by M. G. Price, the post office inspector who 
conducted the investigation of the case which 
resulted in the conviction of Thomson, Dom- 
inic Bergera and Thomas Perrot, there is 
much trouble in store for a number of organi- 
zations which claim to be Masonic, but are not 
recognized by Masons. 

Mr. Price has recommended that fraud or- 
ders be issued against nine alleged bogus 
Masonic organizations for using the mails to 
defraud. Mr. Price also recommended that 
fraud orders be issued against the three con- 
victed men, recently sentenced at Salt Lake 
City to two years each in the penitentiary. 
Thomson and Bergera are now under $15,000 
bonds pending the filing of an appeal to the 
United States Circuit Court. Perrot, after an 
unavailing attempt to secure bonds, gave him- 
self up to the authorities and requested that 
he be taken to Leavenworth, Kansas, to begin 
his sentence of two years, He is now in the 
Leavenworth prison. 

The effect of the issuance of the fraud or- 

ders will be to prevent the alleged bogus 
orders from doing any business in the future. 
While it is of importance to the nine pseudo 
organizations which will be affected in case 
the Postoffice Department follows out the 
recommendations of Postoffice Inspector Price, 
it is of no less importance to the Masonic 
fraternity that a quietus be placed on bogus 
erganizations which are constantly endeavor- 
ing to fraudulently commercialize the order 
of Freemasonry. 
_ The orders involved in the recommendation 
include American Masonic Federation, Con- 
federated Supreme Council of the American 
Masonic Federation, Grand Lodge Inter-Mon- 
tana, International Masonic Federation of 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of Scottish 
Rite, symbolic of the United States; Grand 
Council of Rites of Scotland, Scottish Grand 
Council of Rites, and National Symbolic Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. 


WILLIAM H. G® 


RRESH LAID AT REST 


Funeral Services Held in Roxbury Masonic 
Temple 


Funeral services for William Hamilton Ger- 
rish of Roxbury, were held in Roxbury Ma- 
sonic Temple, Tuesday August 22d, the Rev. 
W. W. Deckard, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, officiating. The services were under 
direction of Joseph Warren commandery. K. 
T. The music included several of Mr. Gerrish’s 
own compositions. He was widely known in 
Masonic circles, being grand lodge organist 
for the last 26 years. He was born in New 
York, April 19, 1837. In 1865 he became a 
member of Washington lodge, and was made 
a Royal Arch Mason in Mt. Vernon chapter 
in 1868. Shortly afterward he became a mem- 
ber of the Roxbury council, and was knighted 
in Joseph Warren commandery. He was a 
member of all the York Rite bodies. 
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SCOTTISH RITE MEETS IN 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Mormon Town Entertains Members of Supreme 
Council August 28-31 


The Scottish Rite Masons of Utah enter- 
tained the Supreme Council, thirty-third de- 
gree, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite for 
tne Southern Jurisdiction of the United States, 
in Salt Lake City from Monday, August 28tn 
until August 31, At the conclusion of the 
sessions the members left for Yellowstone 
National Park, 

The program of entertainment planned for 
the visitors was elaborate and continued dur- 
ing the whole period of their visit. The day 
of their departure was devoted to sightseeing, 
visiting the Mormon buildings and other inter- 
esting places in and around Salt Lake. 

Headquarters of the members were estab- 
lished at the Hotel Utah, and with the excep- 
tion of executive sessions all the meetings 
were opened to thirty-second degree Masons 
and a large attendance was present. Sessions 
were held in the Masonic Temple, 

August 26, the first day of the convention, 
was devoted entirely to the registration of 
visitors, and on Sunday the Supreme Council 
attended the services at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Elmer I. Goshen, thirty-third 
degree, grand chaplain of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, pastor. The first meeting of the Supreme 
Assembly was on Monday morning, the mem- 
bers being welcomed by A. R. Heywood. The 
afternoon was devoted to automobile trips 
through the mining regions of Salt Lake. 

The second day of sessions continued 
throughout the entire day and the evening 
was given over to a reception by the Grand 
Lodge of Utah Masons. On Wednesday sessions 
were held for the last ime, and_ following 
these a banquet was given the thirty-third 
degree Masons at the Masonic Temple. After 
the banquet the thirty-third degree was con- 
ferred upon candidates. 

In addition to the sessions of the Supreme 
Council there was a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of the Ancient and Accent- 
ed Scottish Rite and organizations consisting 
of the secretaries of all Scottish Rite bodies in 
the Southern Jurisdiction. This association 
always meets at the same time as the meeting 
of the Supreme Council. There are about 160 
ef these secretaries and their meeting was 
for ‘the purpose of adjusting difficulties and 
to discuss the problems of Masonry in general 
in the ¢iffereny Masonic bodies. 


WILLIAM HH. NORRIS DIES 


William H. Norris, Deputy Grand_ Master 
of the Grand Encampment, Knights Templar, 
died Aug. 20, 1922, at Manchester, Iowa. He 
was a Past Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, 
Past Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter, 
Past Grand Master of the Grand Council, 
Past Grand Commander of the Grand Com- 
mandery and Past Most Worthy Grand Patron 
of the General Grand Chapter, Order of the 
Star. 
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FORMER MAYOR OF WORCESTER 


Francis Alfred Harrington Was Siate Senator 
and a 53rd Degree Mason 


Hon. Francis Alfred Harrington, aged 76 
years, a thirty-third degree Mason and Mayor 
of Worcester, in 1890, 1891 and 1892, died 
suddenly of heart disease August 25 at his 
home in Worcester, Mass. 

He was a State senator from 1899 to 1901 
inclusive, and was twenty years treasurer of 
the State Grange. He was a member of the 
Supreme Council of the Northern Masonic 
juridiction of the United States, having been 
elected to the honorary thirty-third degree 
Sept. 17, 1907, was worshipful master of 
Athelstan Lodge, A. F. & A. M.; treasurer and 
Past Eminent Commander of Worcester Coun- 
ty Commandery Knights Templars; Represen- 
tative and trustee of the Masonic fraternity of 
Worcester and representative to the Worces- 
ter Masonic Charity and Education association. 
He was also a prominent Odd Fellow. His 
funeral was held from his late home Thurs- 
day, August 3ist and was largely attended. 


MASONS WILL ERECT 
MAGNIFICENT TEMPLE 
IN WASHINGTON 

In the very heart of the most exclusive and 
beautiful residential section of northwest 
Washington, D. C., lies the “Dean tract” of 
land, nine acres in extent, covered with magni- 
ficent trees, and the most coveted and eagerly 
desired piece of land in all the District of 
Columbia. It was recently purchased by The 
Women’s Foundation to preserve it from real 
estate aggression, 

Now the tract has been sold to the Masonic 
fraternity of the District which will erect up- 
on it a temple to cost one or more million 
dollars. The land was purchased for a consid- 
eration understood to be $$00.000, and is am- 
ply large enough to permit the erection of 
several temples should such be found desirabl— 

When the plans as made are realized, the 
Netion’s Capital will have a great tempic 
adequately and completely surrounded by 
broad lawns and wooded areas. 


SHRINERS ON SEA OUTING 

The Furness line steamer Fort Hamilton, 
chartered by the Lu Lu Temple Shriners of 
Philedelphia, 1ecently visited Boston, brine- 
ing a party of 355, including members and 
families of the Shrine, the Lu Lu Temple 
band of 85 pieces, 60 members of the patrol 
and 3¢ of the mounted guard, on an eight 
days’ outing under the auspices of the band 
and drum corps of the temple. 

The vessel left Philadelphia and enjoxrd 
pleasant weather with the exception of fog 
off Nantucket. Plans for sightseeing trins 
eround Boston were shattered by the rain 
and many of the party remained on hovi 
the steamer during the day. Other of the 
visitors were entertained by members of 
Alenpo temple of Boston. 

The steamer proceeded to Portland on the 


second run of the trip. Arriving at the 
Maine city eariy in the afternoon, the party 
were guests of Kora Temple Shrine club. 
After a short parade, automobiles took the 
visitors to Poland Spring and later to Lewis- 
ton, where there was a banquet with Kora 
‘Temple as host. 

The Shriners proceeded from Portland to 
Halifax, where there was a parade, recep- 
tion and flag presentations. They returnel 
Friday, arriving back in Philadelphia Sun- 
day, Sept. 10. 

W. Freeland Kendick, past imperial poten- 
tate of North America, was in charge of the 
party, accompanied by Mrs. Kendrick. Others 
are Mrs. Blanche A. Bellak, president of the 
Philadelphia chapter of Gold Star Mothers; 
William F. Chase and his 6-year-old daugh- 
ter, Helen, the youngest “Shriner’” on the 
vessel. 


BANGOR’S BIG DAY 

Bangor, Maine, saw the liveliest day in its 
histery on Tharsday, Aug. 24, the occasion 
being the establishment of a new temple, Anah 
by name, in that city, and the visit of various 
and sundry delegations from temples throuch- 
out New England and Canada with all ihe 
pemp and panoply of Shrinedom. 

Aleppo of Boston was represented by the 
Pctentate, Walter W. Morison, escorted by the 
patrol and band together with a number of 
Shriners. A most interesting program was 
carried out as follows: 

6 to 7.00 a. m., special electric cars leave 
Unicn Station for Conduskeag Country Club, 
for a Lumber Jack’s breakfast. 

9.00 a. m.—Return by special electric to 
Anah shrine room, 28 Main street. All nobles 
are invited to use the club and return at 
their pleasure. Regular cars leave fcr Ban- 
gor every 30 minutes. 

10.00 a. m.—Auditorium. Business meet- 
ing. Balloting on petiticns. Election of officers. 
ficers. 

10.45 a. m. to 12 m—Lunch served at Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 42 Main street. 

12.15 p. m.—Grand parade, start Bangor 
House. 

1.15 p. m.—Parade enters fair grounds. 

4.50 to 7.00 p. m.—Dinner served at big 
tent, Buck street. 

7.00 p. m.—Ceremonial. Fireworks, after 
eeremonial, fair grounds. 


UNKNOWN BONOR GIVES 
MASONIC ORPHANS $50,000 


On August 10 the Masonic fraternity of 
Harrisburg, Pa., received a donation of $50,- 
000 to be used as a trust fund for the educa- 
ticn of orphans of Masons at the Elizabeth- 
town Masonic Home. The name of the 
generous contributor has been kept an absolute 
secret, but it has been learned that the donor 
is the same person who gave large sums in 
an anonymous way to the Public Library of 
Harrisburg, the Youne Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the Home for the Friendless, 
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TESTIMONIAL TO SERVICE 


An interesting and unexpected incident 
marked the fail opening of St. Andrews R. A. 
chapter in Masonic Temple, Boston, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 7. Among the guests present were 
Most Ex. Charles D. Burrage, past grand high 
priest and president of Massachusetts Con- 
vention of High Priests; Rt. Ex. Edwin L. 
Crandon, Rt. Ex. James S. Blake and Rt. Ex. 
Jesse E. Ames. ‘These companions were 
present at representatives of the Order of 
High Priesthood, for the purpose of present- 
ing Most Ex. Warren B. Ellis a testimonial of 
appreciation of his services as president of 
the association for a period of thirty years. 


Most Ex. WARREN B. ELLIS 


The guests were cordially welcomed by 
High Priest Charles W. Kidder, and escorted 
to the banquet hall. _ At the conclusion of 
the dinner President Burrage spoke briefly, 
stating the purpose of the visit, with reasons 
for making the chapter the witness of his act, 
he then introduced Rt. Ex. Edwin S. Grandon, 

Rt. Excellen: Companion Crandon in his 
remarks spoke of the years of untiring effort, 
of the zeal and the devotion of Most Excel- 
lent Companion Ellis to Chapter Masonry as 
well as the affection and esteem in which he 
was held by all of his associates during the 
lone term of thirty years during which he 
had served as excellent president of the con- 
vention of high priests; how the kindly coun- 
sel and help over the rough and rugged path- 


way has made smooth the road for many, how 
he had gotten right into the most holy place 
of all true Masons—right into their hearts 
and how he wanted him to have some sub- 
stantial token of their love ever before him. 

Companion Crandon’s remarks, delivered 
with the sinceritv. the fluency of diction and 
eloquence of which this distinguished com- 
panion is capable, made a deep impression, and 
expressed in chxrming manner the sentiments 
of all the companions present at this happy 
event. 

Most Excellent Companion Ellis, who has 
recently rounded out eighty-one years of a 
useful life will be inspired by this visible 
token of affection and have the assurance of 
his fellows that his work has not been in 
vain but that he has won what is of more 
value than gold—the respect and love of his 
companions. 

Most Ex. Comp. Ellis was deeply touched 
by the kind words and generous commendation 
spoken by Rt. Ex. Comp. Grandon. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the selection of 
St. Andrews Chapter, with which he had been 
connected more than a half century, or the 
scene of presentation. He said, in part, the 
gift was wonderfully beautiful and was great- 
ly appreciated for itself, but the memory that 
will last is the memory of the words spoken 
by Comp. Grandon, they go deep into the 
heart and are beautiful as is the vase. The 
impression cannot surpass the pleasure in- 
spired by the loving thoughts so charmingly 
expressed by Comp. Grandon. 


MA 


NIC PAPERS MISSING 

Brother H. L. Wheeler of Hartford, West- 
wood, Mass., reports that some time in July 
two Masonie papers belonging to him disap- 
peared very mysteriously. One is a_ Latin 
patent of the Scottish Rite, S. J. (Des Moines 
Consistory 3 Des Moines, Ind.) with his name 
appearing as Henry Lionel Wheeler, the other 
a life membership certificate of Apollo Lodge 
13 of Troy, New York. He has requested that 
notice of this be published in The New Eng- 
land Craftsman and any member who has any 
knowledge of these missing papers will confer 
a kindness by reporting the same either to the 
Grand. Secretary, Frederick W. Hamilton, 
Masonic Temple, Boston, or to the editor of 
The New England Craftsman. Bro. Wheeler 
reports that the papers disappeared through 
the medium of James T. Murray of Troy, N. 
Y., cr J. F. Walker of Boston, Mass., and it 
is possible that some member of the Craft 
may be imposed upon through a wrongful use 
of these papers. 


CHESTER, VT. READY 
FOR NEW CHAPTER 
A dispensation from the grand high priest 
of the Royal Arch Masons of Vermont, George 
F. Root of Newport, authorizine the organi- 
zation of a chapter of Capitular asonry at 
Chester, Vermont, Henry L. Ballou has been 
named as high priest, with Fred A. Leland 
king, and Frank R. Nichols as scribe. The 
erection of a new Masonic temple is under 
way. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MASONIC NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

Twelve years ago on the 22nd of February 
prominent Masons from several of our grand 
jurisdictions gathered at Alexandria, Virgimia, 
to discuss the feasibility of erecting a fitting 
memorial to Washington, the Maosn. As they 
met in the historical lodge room of Alexandria- 
Washington Lodge No. 22, the sacred environ- 
ment and the hallowed memories of him who 
presided over the lodge while he was chief 
magistrate fired them anew with the spirit o: 
Masonry. Though fully conscious of the faci 
that the history of Washington, the Mason, 
is a sacred heritage of the republic, they 
strongly felt, as all I'reemasons truly feel, that 
Washington’s connection with Masonry and 
the inspiration he gave to the fraternity are 
especially dear to the brethren. Remembering 
the invaluable services rendered by Washing- 
ton to his country, and that to him and those 
Masons who were closely associated with him 
was due the fact that the fundamentals or 
Freemasonry were made a part of the basic 
law of our land, they resolved to erect at 
Alexandria a memorial which should reflect 
the gratitude of the Masons of the United 
States to him in whose memory it should stand 
in coming years. 

To carry out this high purpose, the George 
Washington Masonic National Memorial Asso- 
ciation was formed. That distinguished Mason, 
Thomas J. Shryock, of Maryland, was elected 
president and plans were formulated under 
which the work was to proceed. 

In this connection it is proper to say that 
ever since its inception one of the most inspir- 
ing minds in this great movement has been 
that of Charles H. Callahan, of Alexandria- 
Washington Lodve No. 22, He is the author of 
that splendid volume entitled “Washington, the 
Man and Mason.” The data sembled by 
Brother Callahan and his fascinating way of 
presenting the facts relating to Washington, 
the Mason, have been and are of great assist- 
ance toward the consummation of our move- 
ment. 

The brethren of Alexandria generously do- 
nated for the memorial a little over two acres 
of land on Shovter’s Hill on the commanding 
Arlington Ridge, and the association has since 
acquired about twenty-nine acres, so that now 
the site contains approximately thirty-two 
acres, The National Cemetery at Arlington is 
also located on the beautiful Arlington Ridge. 

Each year since that first meeting the asso- 
ciation has assernbled on the 22nd of Februarv, 
and each year has seen marked progress in 
the movement. 

In 1917 the association resolved to broaden 
its organization and to commit the Masons of 
the United States to “the erection of a temple 
costing not less than $500,000 with an endow- 
ment fund of $250,000." Ag the importance 
of our great movement has developed, however, 
it has been resolved to make our objective as 
many dollars as there are Masons in the 
United States, approximately 2,500,000, and to 
arrange for ev grand jurisdiction to fill its 
quota, which is as many dollars as there are 

prethren in the respective jurisdictions. 
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At our convention in February we had paid 
in cash $708,223.31, of which $577,100 was in- 
vested in Umited States Government securities; 
the balance to be thus invested and cash re- 
tained sufficient to pay for the work for which 
contracts are now about to be let. 

A number of the Grand Jurisdictions have 
already gone over the top. Massachusetts, with 
92,000 Masons, has paid in, in cash, over $110,- 
000, and the Grand Lodge has in addition 
thereto agreed to pay $5,000 when called upon. 
New Hampshire is one hundred per cent; so 
is Connecticut. Rhode Island is over the top. 
So is the District of Columbia, Maryland and 
Delaware are over one hudred per cent. Penn- 
sylvania has paid in $93,500. The States of 
Washington, Arizona and Utah are over the 
top. lilmnios has paid in to our T'reasurer 
$49,000, and tk is a very substantial sum 
now in the hands of its Grand Treasurer, New 
Jersey has paid in nearly $50,000. Some of 
the grand jurisdictions are just getting at 
work, among them New York under the chair- 
manship of Past Grand Master Judge William 
S. Farmer. Iown, Minnesota, Michigan, the 
Dakotas, Missouvi, Texas, and many others of 
the western and southern states are enthusi- 
astic in the movement; and there is no pos- 
sibie doubt that the objective will be reached 
and that the money will be available as re- 
quired. 

One year ago the board of directors was 
authorized to employ an architect and to sub- 
mit to our twelfth annual convention plans 
and a model of tne proposed memorial temple, 
Helmle and Corbett, of New York, were en- 


proposed to s 
Brookline, Massachusetts, as landscape archi- 
tects. 

The plans and model prepared by the archi- 
tects were approved by the executive com- 
mittee and the board of directors and 
submitted to the association on the 22nd of 
February last. 

On that occasion the firm of architects was 
represented by Harvey Wiley Corbett. He is 
a graduate engineer of the University of 
California, and a graduate architect, Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, Paris. He received a govern- 
ment diploma and is seven times a medalist. 
The New York Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects, presented him with a medal of 
honor. He built the Springfield Municipal 
Group at Springfield, Mass.; the Bush Termi- 
nal Office Building, New York; the Bush 
Buildings, of London, England; and other 
notable structures. 

S. Eugene Osgood, representing the firm of 
Osgood and Osgvod, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, is a 33d degree Mason, past master of his 
blue lodge, and past commander-in-chief of 
his consistory. During the last fifteen years he 
has designed many notable Masonic temples. 
He received h‘s architectural training at 
Cornell University, and is the junior member 
of a firm that has been in continuous archi- 
tectural practice for over forty-five, years. 

In presenting the model and plans to our 
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Association for approval, Brother Corbett 
gave us in a most interesting manner a vision 
of the memorie!. In openipg his remarks he 
said: 
“The George Washington Masonic Na- 
tional Memorial is primarily a memorial 

to George Washington, the Man and the 

Mason. Its form is inspired by the great 

towers built in the ancient days of Greece 

and Rome to mark the entrance to their 
harbors and from whose summits perma- 
nent bu/ming flares that could be seen for 
miles at sea, guided the mariner on his 
way. The great tower of the memorial 
represeuts, to the world at large the guid- 
ing spiri*, of Washington in statesmanship, 
and his revered precepts which for all 
time will set an example by which the 
ship of state may direct its course.” 
_ Brother Corbett, in continuing his descrip- 
tion, did not undertake to g5 into details of 
the plans, but gave us an excellent conception 
of what the work is to include. 
_ The temple will be in plain view of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will be passed by all who 
travel between the city of Washington and 
George Washington’s old home at Mt. Vernon, 
The edifice will be surrounded by artistic 
landscaping, and will be reached by broad 
walks and stone steps ascending through seven 
terraces. From the topmost colonnaded tower 
of the memorial, visitors will view for many 
miles around the region in which the immortal 
Washington passed a great part of his life. 

The architecture is classic. The main masses 
of the building comprise a base in which will 
be located the great George Washington 
Memorial Hall and various Masonic rooms, 
and above this base will rise a form of tower. 

The dimensions of the edifice over all will be 
one hundred and sixty feet in width, by two 
hundred and thirty feet in depth, exclusive 
of its steps, terraces, and approaches. Its 
height to the summit of the covered observa- 
tion platform “rowning the tower will be 
two hundred feet. 

One of the mest stately features will be 
great atrium, seventy feet wide. by one 
hundred feet deep, which will form the Memo- 
rial Hall, and in which it is now proposed to 
set a statue of George Washington. This great 
hall will be sixty-four feet in height, rising by 
a clerestory above the surrounding portion of 
the building. It will be flanked by great Ionic 
columns, forty feet high, and surrounded by 
a number of rooms devoted to Masonic inter- 
ests, above the oof of which clerestory lights 
admit the light cf day. 

The entrance of the building will be ex- 
pressed in a six columned portico of pure 
Greek Dorie design, forming an_ interesting 
contrast to the plain unbroken side walls of 
the Masonic rooms. The Memorial Hall will 
be reached through the portico by gradual 
steps. 

Rising above the great Memorial Hall, and 
forming the second story of the tower, will 
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be a museum room to house many memorabilia 
of George Washington and his time, as well 
as interesting relics connected with Washing- 
ton’s service as master of Alexandria-Wash- 
ington Lodge. This museum will be fifty by 
seventy-five fees, with lofty ceiling #nd fine 
light. It will be reached both by stairs and 
e1evators. 

There will be a third level above the mu- 
seum, Above it will be a covered observation 
plaform, The three levels will be sczeened by 
stately colonna les. 

These four eiements will form the great 
tower, inspired by the classic towers which, 
as Brother Corbett has stated, guided the 
mariners of old. 

The broad steps and grassy terraces, 
adorned with shrubs, will add to the imposing 
and beautiful orfect of the temple. 

The plans and model were unanimously ap- 
proved by the association after which the 
president offered the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“That workirg drawings, specifications, 
etc., be completed as soon as possible, so 
that total estimates of cost can be pro- 
cured; that evntracts for the excavation 
and founuation units be awarded, with the 
end in view of laying the cornerstone some 
time in early fall; that further contracts 
be awarded m that point on up to and 
including the completion of the work, but 
with the distinct understanding that no 
contract, under any circumstances, shall 
be let until the mewey is actually in hand 
to meet it.” 

This recommendation was adoyzed by the 
association. 

Lollowing the convention’s adjournment the 
Board of Directors authorized the working 
plans to be proceeded with, and the work of 
excavating and building of the foundation 
walls will be beg"in at a very early day. 

It is hoped that the cornerstone may be 
laid on the 4th of November next, which will 
be the 170th anniversary of the entry of Bro. 
Washington into Masonry, That should be 
made a grand, gala day for Masons from all 
over the United States. It should be made such 
an affair as will impress the brethren with 
the deep meaning of the important work we 
have on hand, and broad enough in scope to 
include not only the grand lodges of the forty- 
nine jurisdictions, but all the bodies affiliated 
therewith. 

The lasting value of this memorial building 
can not be measured by money. It will do 
much more than house and preserve the price- 
less relics of Weshington’s lodge. It will be 
a center and rallying-point for Masons not 
only in our country, but for members of the 
fraternity in every land, and it will cement 
and strengthen Freemasonry. This great 
memorial will scrve to teach the power that 
inheres in a closer co-ordination of fraternal 
energy and wi!l yromote that untiy of purpose 
which is so much to be desired. 


EASTERN STAR NOTES 


General Grand Chapter to Meet in November 


Plans for the Seventh Triennial Assem- 
ly, General Grand Chapter, Order of Eastern 
Star, which is to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Noy. 12-10, are now being worked out by com- 
mittees. Illinois will be represented by a 
delegation and it is expected that a number of 
grand chapter officers will be present at the 
sessions in Washington. 

The tentative program sent out recently by 
Minnie E. Keyes, general grand secretary, 
follows. 

Nov. 12.—Afternoon church service. 

Nov. 13.—Registration of delegates, re- 
hearsal of the general grand chapter officers. 

Noy. 14—Opening of General Grand Chap- 
ter, 10 a. m., forenoon, afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

Nov. 15—Forenoon, afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

Nov. 16—Forenoon, afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

Nov. 17—Virginia Day, visit to Mount Ver- 
non and Arlington, installation of officers in 
evening. at 

Nov. 18—Maryland day, special sightseeing 
trips for delegates. 

Headquarters of the General Grand Chap- 
ter are to be established at the New Willard 
hotel and reservations have been made at this 
hostelry for the officers and members of com- 
mittees. Rates for other hotels in Wash- 
ington have been sent out by members of the 
committee on general arrangements. 

Mrs. Ellie L. Chaplin, most worthy grand 
matron, visited in Washington recently at 
which time plans for the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Grand Chapter were outlined. While 
in Washington Mrs. Chapin was the guest of 
Mrs. Keyes, general grand secretary. 

Prior to her visit to Washington, Mrs. Cha- 
pin visited Canada, where, with other officers 
of the eneral Grand Chapter, she constituted 
the Grand Chapter of Manitoba and the Grand 
Chapter of Quebec. Mrs. Chapin also visited 
a number of chapters in northern United 
States. 

The officers of the General Grand Chapter 
are: Mrs. Ellie Lines Chapin, M. G. W. M, 
Pine Meadows, Connecticut; Alfred C. Daniel, 
M. W. G. P., San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Cora 
B. Franz, R. W. A. G. M., Jacksonville, 
Florida; Will W. Grow, R. W. A. G. P., St. 
Joseph, Missouri; Mrs, Minnie E, Keyes, R. 
W. G. S., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Aleens 
amond, R. W. . T., T'acoma Park, D. C.; Mrs. 
Clara Henrich, R. W. G. C., Newport, Ken- 
tucky, and Mrs, Emma Chadwick, R. W. A. 
G. C., Seattle, Wash. 


Sherburne Chapter No 182, 0. E. S., U. D. 
of Nantucket, } held its reeular meeting 
on July 12th in B. Chase Hall. 

On July Ifth a special meeting was held at 
which eighteen new members were given the 
dovree, the new officers doing excellent work. 


Remarks were made by Deputy Grand Ma- 
tron Sister Neild, Past Grand Patron Bro. 
Worth, Past Matron Sister Riche and Past 
Matron Sister Sumner. Guests were present 
from Lady Emma, Weetamore, New Bedford, 
Darthmouth, Gifford, and Signet Chapters. 

Refreshments were served and a social hour 
enoyed. 

* * a 

Rev. R. Perry Bush Lectures to Members 

At the close of the meeting of Highland 
Chapter, No. 35, on Friday evening, Sept. 15, 
a most delightful and instructive hour was 
enjoyed with Rev. R. Perry Bush in his lec- 
ture. A musica) show entitled “The Ginger- 
bread Man” will be given in October by this 
chapter. Complete details later. 

* * * * 

Matrons and Patrons to Dance at Revere 

The Matrons and Patrons Association of 
1920 will hold a dancing party at Condit’s 
Ball Room, Rev2re Beach, on Friday, Sept. 29, 
from 8 to 11 p.m. As the proceeds are to 
be used for our benevolent fund we shall be 
glad to welcome all who are interested. Tickets 
may be obtained of the 1920 matrons and pa- 
trons and are 50 cents, war tax included. 

* * * * 
Matrons’ and Patrons’ Outing 

On Saturday, July 22, Sister Esther S. 
Eddy and Bro. Carlton W. Eddy, worthy ma- 
tron and worthy patron of Wenona Chapter, 
Dorchester, entertained the worthy matrons 
and worthy pations of chapters in and near 
Boston at their summer home, 268 Rock Island 
road, Quincy. The guests began to arrive 
about two o’cloeck and continued to appear 
until late in the afternoon. There were 
games of various kinds, quiet ones and noisy 
ones, including croquet, duck on the rock and 
quoits. Some of the members had brought 
their cameras along and succeeded in taking 
a panorama of the large party. At 6.30 an 
appetizing supper was served at tables set 
up on the lawn at one side of the house. 
One of the patrons entertained by cornet 
solos played on the lawn in front of the house. 
He was joined by those vocally inclined and 
soon a huge chorus was singing. The lawn 
party finished with a Virginia reel, danced to 
the music of the obliging cornetist. 

* * * * 
Cake Sale and Lecture at Hannah Shaw Chapter 


Hannah Shaw Chapter, No. 147, held a cake 
sale on Friday, Sept. 8, at Egger’s store 
which was liberally patronized. On Friday 
evening, Sept. 22, a members’ supper will be 
served at the Masonic banquet hall to be 
followed by a lecture, in Masonic hall, by 
Brother Guy A. lam, P. G. P. This promises 
to be a treat aad members are advised not 
to miss it. 
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Roxbury Chapter Entertained at Marshfield 

On July fourth a most delightful outing 
was given to members of Koxbury Chapter 
No. 56, O. E. S., by our worthy patron, brother 
ohn, ae eee and his wife Sister Alice 

, alters, a heir summer i 
RMaNeaReR Y mer home in North 

Although it rained a greater part of the 
day fifty members were present The very 
cordial welcome and generous hospitality ex- 
tended made us surely forget weather condi- 
tions, 

At one o’clocl: a most delicious dinner was 
served, after which all sorts of sports were 
vlayed out on the lawn, and games inside and 
later a lunch was served. Surely Roxbury 
Chapter is to be congratulated on having such 
a worthy patron and wife, They spared neither 
time nor expense to make this occasion one of 
the very best we have ever had and it was 
indeed a success. 


Atlantie Chapter Gives Feas 
Atlantic Chapter, No. 179, held a sunper for 
members and their families on Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 13, at Atlantic Memorial 
Church. A very efficient committee prepared 
a feast which was enjoyed by a large number. 
Sister Mabelle E. Jernigan served as chairman 
of a committee of fourteen. 
* * * * 

Salem Chapter Entertains After Work 
_ Salem Chapter, No. 98, observed their 
i7&th regular meeting at Masonic Temple on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 6. The cere- 
mony of initiation was exemplified by visit- 
ing matrons and patrons of neighboring chap- 
ters. A caterer’s banquet was served to a 
large number at 6.45 p. m., the chapter re- 
convening at 8 o'clock for initiatory work. 
Sisters Grace W. Chapman and Susie B. 

Brown were the soloists of the evening. 
we * * * 

Mayflower Chapter Holds Informal Dance 
Mayflower Chapter, No. 65, held an_ in- 
formal dance after their meeting, Tuesday 
evening, Sept. rah A supper preceded the 
regular business meeting. | Members are pre- 
paring for a fair, particulars of which will 
be given out later. 


Wollaston Chapter Doings 

_ Wollaston Chapter, No. 56, opened its meet- 
ing on Monday evening, Sept. 11, at 4.20 
o'clock for business. A supper was served 
at 6.30, Sister Bernice F. Powers, chairman, 
after which dexrees were conferred upon a 
class of candidates by matrons and patrons 
of sister chapters. Sister Helen Fletcher 
was the soloist, with Sister Gladys C. 
Stevens as organist. Eighteen chapters were 
represented in the work which was especially 
well rendered and extremely interesting, 

* * * * 
Cambridge Chapter Eats and Plays Whist 
Cambridge Chapter, No. 152, after the regu- 

lar business meeting on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 13, had a whist party for members an? 
363 


their friends. Refreshments were served by a 
committee of which Sister Margaret G. Smith 
was chairman. The official inspection takes 
place on Wednesday evening, Sept. 27, by 
Sister Frances ¢. Linnell, D. G. M., assisted 
by Sister Frances S. Horton, D. G. M. A 
caterer’s supper will be served at 6.80 o'clock, 
* * * * 


Dorothy Bradford Chapter Opens With Meeting 


_ Dorothy Bradford Chapter, No. 135, held 
its first fall meeting on Friday evening, 
Sept. 8, at Masonic hall, Hingham. After 
the business meeting, whist was enjoyed in 
the banquet hall with refreshments ‘served 
under the personal supervision of the W. 
Sister Edith W. Han. On Monday even- 
ing, Sept. 18, at the close of the meeting, a 
shower was given our sentinel and general 
utility man, Brether Francis B, Krause, who 
has lately taken unto himself a wife. This 
social hour was :n charge of the past matrons 
and past patrons of the chapter with Sister 
Carrie L. Wade as chairman. 


a a 


Official Inspection of Plymouth Chapter 


Plymouth Chapter, No. 168, had its official 
inspection on Tuesday evening, Sept. 12, at 
Masonic hall. Supper was served at 6 
o’clock, at the Universalist church, to a large 
number, Sister Anna D. Bannerman, D. G. M. 
was the inspecting officer, assisted by Sister 
Bertha A. Gray. D. G. Marshal. 


Malden Celebrates Sixteenth Anniversary 


The 17th anniversary of Malden Chapter, 
No, 99, was held at Odd Fellows hall, Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. 14. A caterer’s banquet 
was served at 6.30 o’clock followed by a re- 
ception to the grand officers, past matrons 
and patrons and charter members of the chap- 
ter. An entertainment and dancing com- 
pleted a most happy and successful evening. 

* * * 


Big Time Coming at Braintree 


Braintree Chapter, No, 167, is to hold a fair 
in Delta hall, from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m. on 
Friday, Sept. 29. Luncheon will be served from 
12 to 2 and a crteteria supper from 5.30 to 7. 
Fancy and household articles, food, candy, 
flowers and articles for children will be on 
sale. There will be a mystery booth, also a 
booth in charge of the men of the chapter, 
which will be a unique feature of the fair. 
An entertainment will be given during the 
evening. The purpose of this fair is de- 
clared to be two-fold; to increase the chap- 
ter funds and to promote a closer friendshin 
among the members. Sister Alice J. Hill 
is chairman of the luncheon and_ Sister 
Augusta W. Joues of the cafeteria supper. 


Eastern Star Is Widespread 
The Order of the Eastern Star is now rep- 
resented in every state in the Union. The 
light of the Star now shines in Alaska, Brit- 
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ish Columbia, Hawaiian Islands, Manila, Cal- 
cutta, Scotland, England, Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand, Porto Rico, Cuba, South Africa, 
and requests have come from far away China. 
The chapter in Mexico has been discontinued 
because of the troubled condition of that coun- 
try. The ritual has been translated into Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian. There are at the 
present time about 8,234 chapters, with a 
membership of over 800,000. 

It is very gratifying to note the cordiality 
existing in some states between the Grand 
Lodge and the Grand Chapter, O. E. S. In 
only one state, Pennsylvania, the Masonic 
fraternity seems to have no use for the Star, 
not even allowing them the use of Masonic 
halls for their meetings. 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Aill Stationers 
7 PEMBERTON SQ. - BOSTON 


New England 
Secretarial 
School 


COURSES 
The Combined Work of a Group of Well- 
Known Educators 
Secretarial Intensive-secretarial 
Executive-secretarial 
This school represents the merit sought 
riminating udents who want the 
better executive ‘retarial positions. 
The courses are intensive, of college 
grade, given to small groups, making pos- 
ible the close and sympathetic super- 
vision of the students’ work. 


Miss Luey E. Grosvenor, Dean, 
Chauncy Hall Building 
OSS Boylston Street Boston, Miss. 
COPLEY SQUARE 
Send for Catalog 
Telephone Back Bay TSS4 


Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley 
P. D. G. Matron 


Manufacturer of O. E. S. Regulation Regalias, 
Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 
Masonic Aprons of all Bodies, Sole owner of O. 
E. S. Woven Floor Rug. 


No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 
The Albany Rooms 14-15 
Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 


tandard 
hoe Making 
oy Co. 


We make the shoes to fit your feet 
41-43 ELIOT ST,, BOSTON 


Repairing Beach 6135 


DANIEL PRATT’S SON 
(Winthrop E. Pratt) 
(Est. 1832 at Reading) 
Office, Marine and Mantel 
CLOCKS 


304 Little Building 
80 BOYLSTON ST. - BOSTON 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mer. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


7} Write to 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 


KALAMAZOO 
MICH. 


E RECEIVE THE LATEST 
in Millinery 


Foreign and Domestic 


For Latest Catalogs 
for 
MASONIC LODGE 
R. A. CHAPTER 
K. T. COMMANDERY 

DeMOLAY 


Mme. Pauline SCOTTISH RITE 
LODGE ROOM FURNITURE 


Each week through 


the season 


Ladies Hatter Go to Masonic Headquarters for 
correct regulations and real 


values. 
215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 52734 Beach The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————Y . 


MANSION HOUSE ICE 
CREAM COMPANY Goodenough & Russell | 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored HBAVS OUR 

ice cream on the market. Shipped to all B E E F 

parts of the New England States. Best FANCY SPECIALTY 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 

most up-to-date plant in New England. 


% 69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKE 
East Cambridge Mass. : ic 
Telephone Cambridge 373 BOSTON, MASS. 


Blue Lodge Aprons 


\ 
\/ Collars, Jewels, sewelry 
Tia V K T. Unit rms Established 1842 
- -f. Unitor Machinists’ and Manufacturers’ 
Chapter, Council. Supplies 
Eastern Star Regalla Mechanics’ Tools 
Shrine Fez 


ci Decl Machinery, Electrical Goods 
: onesies © Automobile Accesserics 


‘Ee . Regalia Repalred 
Lambskin Aprons. No. 7 White Lambskin, size 12x14 A. J. WILKINSON & co. 
in, unlined wide tape strings made of finest selected Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
stock, first quality Dozen $15.00, WA 


HARDWARE 


A, THE BOSTON. REGALIA CO. 180-184-188 Washington St. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. _ BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON MASS. 
Gold 2509 Sk U.S. Flag 434 « 5% feet, Pole P. 0. Box 3594 Phorie Main 5772 
50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 
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S. Eugene Proctor Co. 


INC. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 


MACHINISTS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE STATION SUPPLIES 
WIRELESS ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS MERCHANDISE 


168 Washington Street 


Through to 
11 Devonshire St., Boston 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 


17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


#*TATIONERY 
The S Hop 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 


We know How t 
TATIONERY 
TheG Tat 


Hill -Smith 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 
a Heney «. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 


CASH Silver and Piatinum 

Broken Jewelry, Silverware 
PAID, ‘and Stones 
27 SCHOOL ST. 


Room 227 


ADVERTISING PAYS— 
Says the Mule that Brays, 
The Hen that Lays, 
The Dog that Bays; 
Likewise 
The Man who Pays. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street 


ROBERT BURLEN e 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Boston, Mass. 
A. H. BURLEN 


Plumbing Supplies 
HEATING and 
LIGHTING 


Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. ———_ 


Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100 4101 


E: 
vi 


q@ SOLD D) 


Savings Bank 


52 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Money deposited on or before 


October 16 


Will draw interest from that date. 


SEND FOR 
“BANKING BY MAIL” 


——S—S——==S==—=—=——===—=—==—= 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


A. E. QUICK 
Undertaker 


CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 


204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 


Telephones 594-J 
Res. 594-M 


Another Macoy Novelty 


THE SPINNING 
CHARM 


From the largest 
and most complete stock 
of Jewelry and 
Masonic Novelties 
Lodge Supplies 
Aprons, Regalia 
Monitors, etc. 
Bronze, Gold Plate or Oxidized $1.50 
Sterling Silver $2.25; 10k Gold $7; 14k Gold $12 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 
45, 47, 49 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 = 
1 


Established 1848 


Open Day and Night 


P <=) 
Telephones: B. B. 8100-6101 iM iM eS; 

A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. a NS = 
Hurnishing WUndertakers = =| 

838 Beacon St. Corer of Arundel St. Boston = = 
E Z| 

An Old Bank with a Young Spirit = = 
=| = 

1922 z : 

=| 1 City and Out-of-Town Service (4 |= 

41 Bedford St., Boston EE MY =| 

A. Mason is always ready to receive you IVUHUV UHL TOT 


here. Personal service is at 
your command 


Craftsman Appeals to the best element 


in the community. Men and 
women who. can afford to 


Advertising pay for what they buy 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | Send i on Winge 
The Publishers of the New England Craftsman maintain its Classified Department for 
the purpose of familiarizing readers with alist of reliable firms and organizations. Fach | 
advertiser in this department is recommende to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy ] 
and worthy of patronage.—Ed. 


From the 


BUTTERFLY BOX 


7 Bromfield Street 


, 
J 
HARVARD QUARTET—218 Tremont Street, Boston. BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Boston, i 
Tel. Beach 2100. Lester Bartlett, Mgr. House Mass, K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, O.E.S. | 
Phone, Copley 6161-W. Music for all Masonic and Shrine’ Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. ’ 
other occasions. ly-Fx28 ] 
WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, EEUTIBON HIE a neumatl:. | Bveryiting) needed) fon" ha ( , 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234, ly-Inx23 2 2 1 ’ t 
— HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich. Supplies ; Summer Ou doors 
for all Mason‘e Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fez. | 7 ‘i GIFTS TO WARM THE HEART 
ENTERTAINMENTS 0.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. } is the Ideal Life eycariavdal, aaeowenene 
t ‘ onderiu ssortment 0 
THE PLAYERS—162 Tremont St., Boston. ‘Tel. Beach | Tents, Sleeping Porches, Couch 
4088, 4089. Worth-while Programs for ladies’ i Hammocks, Stands and Tops BUTTERFLIES 
SUES. SS Steere EE RESTAURANTS Flags, Awningsand Window Shades tiv Real, Art: Pieces 
rs i in e: 
LOUIS E, WALTERS AMUSEMENT AGENCY, Inc.— s smaatenianns 
232 Tremont St., Boston. ‘Tel. Beach 995, Beach DREYFUS RESTAURANT—12 Beach St., Boston, Mass. All the necessary items for a 
1166. Entertainments that excel. Prices that French Table d’hote, A la Carte. Masonic Ban- j comfortable summer LOCKETS, TRAYS 
please. ly-Jnx23 quets solicited. m 
THE, BILTMORE CAFETERIA & RESTAURANT (Leo McLellan Awning & Shade Co. TEA TILES, MIRRORS 
THE ED. KELLEY ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU—Mrs. Robinson, Pres.)—615 Washington St., Boston. 
Ed. Kelley, Mer., 63 Court St., Boston, Mass. Tel. 7 MERRIMAC STREET, BOSTON LUNCH BOXES 
Congress 3385. The best talent for all occasions. t ‘Telephone Haymarket 150-151 
6m-Jyx22 y 
= 
MASONIC JEWELRY H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston, Ma- j 
sonic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years of ser- 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. vice. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beach 


863, Orders filled promptly by mail. 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 


Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. A, L. EASTMAN, Inc.—838 Beacon Street, cor. Arun- 


del St., Boston, Est, 1848. Day and Night. 
MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO— Sel Bey Paeeeny Rete Weety ‘Open: Dey rend. Nie 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
sonic Novelties. Send for cireular. 


\ 
UNDERTAKERS 
HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St. 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-town 
service. Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass. Tel. 


PAINTERS—DECORATORS 


LAGERSTROM & CARLSON 
Painting and Decorating, etc., at reasonable 
prices, 127 Haverhill St., Boston, Phone Richmond 


88, or Mystic 3019-M. 


Dearborn Hats 


Hats that are distinctive 
at Moderate Prices 


Sarah Jane Dearborn 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 


594-J. Res. Tel. 594-M. 


R. & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Har- 
vard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years. Phone 


Dor, 2010-2011. 
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TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year, or $3 a quarter. 


Write for particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street tet Springfield, Mass. 
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“HE IS THRIFTY 
Can they say this of you? 
The thrifty man is 1°t 4 miser. He 
is thrifty not in: the S€mse of being 
close-fisted, but in the Semse of being 
progressive and_ enterprising, His 
thrift is the elimination Of Waste. 

If more thought w@S given to the 
subject of thrift, millions yould he 
saved that are now wasted 

The Savings De- 

partment of this 
bank invites your 
account. 
Money goes on inter- 
est the first of each 
month in our Savings 
Department). 


Resources $14,000,000 


Liberty Trust 
Company 


199 Washington Street, 
Cor. Court St. Boston 


—PETTIBONE= 


manufactures and sells DIRECT to you. 


Save “‘middlemen’’ profits, 
Pettibone has been making Regalia 
51 years. 
Costumes 
Robes 
Uniforms 
Banners 
Stereopticons 
Flags 
Badges 
Books 
Diplomas, ete. 
Small or large orders 
receive equal atten- 
tion. 
Every article euar- 
anteed. 
Catalogs on request. 


PETTIBONE’S 


CINCINNATI 
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Westerly Granite 


MONUMENTS 
Of Quality 


© 


Kavanagh Bros. Company 


Manufacturers 


88 PENN STREET 
QUINCY ADAMS, MASS. 


Telephone Granite 194 


LOUIS A. WHITEHOUSE 
Consulting Architect 


why? 


serve ordinary Coffee when 
our TABLE BRAND, the 
choice of discriminating New 
England housewives, may be 
had at your grocer’s? It costs 
45¢ a pound, but is worth it. 
OUR BOSTON TEA-PARTY TEA 
was used in your grandmother's 


day. Have you tried it? It’s a 
TABLE BRAND product. 


WEBSTER-THOMAS 


Tea & Coffee Co. 
219 State Street Boston 


Il] WEesTER- THOMAS. 


TEA COFFEE CO 


